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be King Jog 


recent appraisal of that gifted per- 

sonage Thomas Creevey will, no 
doubt, have been tempted to turn back to 
his volume on Creevey’s Life & Times, 
which appeared in 1934, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s book, The Creevey Papers, pub- 
lished twenty-one years earlier. Among the 
more remarkable traits of the character that 
both these books reveal is the spirit of 
bellicose independence exhibited by Creevey 
throughout his long life. His income was 
meagre; his social standing comparatively 
humble. Yet he did not hesitate to oppose the 
haughtiest of the aristocratic Whigs. None 
was richerthan Mr. John Lambton, who after- 
wards became Lord Durham, nicknamed by 
Creevey “ King Jog” because in 1821 he had 
been heard to remark that he “considered 
£40.000 a moderate income,” such as a 
sens'dle man should have no difficulty in 
joeging on with.” Mr. Creevey, however, 
refu‘ed to be daunted; and a memorable 
con! ict occurred when he was staying at 
the ".ambtons’ country house and, at dinner, 
he und it impossible to secure the service 


R sce WHO ENJOYED MR. JOHN GORE’S 


that he needed, “ altho’ I made repeated 
applications to Lambton, who was all this 
time eating his own fish as comfortably as 
could be. So my blood beginning to boil, I 
said: ‘ Lambton, I wish you would tell me 
what quarter I am to ~pply to for some 
fish?’ To which he replied in the most 
impertinent manner: ‘ The servant. ! sup- 
pose.’ I turned to Mills and said pretty 
loud: ‘ Now, if it was not for the fuss and 
the jaw of the thing, I would leave the room 
and the house this instant; and I dwelt on 
the damned outrage. .. .”” Mr. Lambton, 
Creevey concluded, was a victim of pride 
and ungovernable temper. But he was also - 
an intelligent and high-minded statesman, 
who became “ one of the great architects of 
Parliamentary reform in Britain and of 
responsible government in the Common- 
wealth,” particularly in Canada, by the 
publication of his great Report. Our 


present issue contains a warm tribute, 
written by a Canadian author, Mr. George 
Woodcock, to the good intentions and last- 
ing achievements of this distinguished 
aristocratic rebel. 
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“* Superficially, there was much 
that was Byronic about the 
younger Durham.” JOHN 

LAMBTON at the age of twenty- 

seven, by T. Phillips (detail) 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery 


‘Radical Jack’ 


JOHN GEORGE LAMBTON, 
FIRST EARL OF DURHAM 


Proud, wayward, immensely rich, with romantic good looks 
and an explosive temper, John Lambton was.one of those 
natural rebels who turn their rebellious energies to 


constructive purposes. Both at home and abroad 


he became a powerful exponent of the 


early nineteenth-century liberal spirit. 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


YRON’S SHADOW HANGS SO HEAVILY over 

the young liberal aristocrats of his genera- 

tion that often, while examining their 
careers, we are inclined to speculate on how 
slight a difference in the direction of their lives 
might have led them into some similarly dis- 
astrous combination of misanthropic idealism 
and social disaster. Nevertheless, a surprisingly 
large number managed to escape the Byronic 
doom, and not a few of them were destined to 
make their mark by a distinguished career of 
Offic:al service. Consider, for example, the 
record of that passionate and life-long rebel 


John George Lambton, afterwards better 
known as the first Earl of Durham, whose polit- 
ical leanings earned him the nickname “Radical 
Jack,” and whose enduring idealism, although 
it helped to exclude him from a place in the 
dignified succession of Victorian Prime Minis- 
ters, enabled him to become one of the great 
architects of Parliamentary reform in Britain 
and of responsible government in the Common- 
wealth. 

Superficially, there was much that was 
Byronic about the younger Durham. If we can 
judge from the, proud and wilful face depicted 
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in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait, there may 
even have been a distinct physical resemblance 
between the two men; and Lambton’s child- 
hood, marred by delicate health and extreme 
emotional irritability, could easily have been 
the prelude to a life of tragedy and isolation. 
When John Lambton was nine his tutor, Dr. 
William Beddoes, remarked that “ he has the 
greatest sensibility I have ever observed in a 
child,” and added, “he is capable of going as 
far in good or bad as any human being I have 
ever beheld.” On the verge of manhood, a 
touch of Byronic wildness began to appear in 
Lambton’s behaviour; he defied his guardians 
by joining the 10th Dragoons as a Cornet 
instead of being enrolled at either Oxford or 
Cambridge; and on New Year’s Day, 1812, 
when he was nineteen, he eloped to Gretna 
Green with the natural daughter of Lord 
Cholmondeley. Until his middle thirties, he 
retained a Regency passion for horse-racing, 
and never lost a love for flamboyant and 
expensive hospitality, while his failure to 
control the bursts of violent temper that ac- 
companied his recurrent nervous ailments was 
certainly among the chief reasons why he failed 
to reach the high office to which his talents and 
his achievements appeared to entitle him. 


But Lambton’s waywardness, though it 
never completely left him, was early canalized 
into positive courses. He became one of those 
rebels who find their function in serving the 
processes of a changing society; and this can be 
attributed largely to the circumstances of his 


upbringing. The Lambtons were northern 
landowners, who traced their ancestry back to 
the twelfth century and claimed blood links 
with the Tudors, and who subsequently grew 
rich through the discovery of coal measures on 
their estates. Since the reign of Charles II, 
members of the family had represented Durham 
almost without interruption in the House of 
Commons; and William Lambton, father of 
the future Earl of Durham, sat for the City of 
Durham from 1787 until his death in 1797. 
The elder Lambton was, in the terms of his 
day, a man of the Left; he was one of the hand- 
ful of Whigs who, in 1795, spoke and voted in 
support of Fox’s historic opposition to the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus by a Tory 
government that was using the fear of revolu- 


tion for its own political ends; and in 1792, the 
year in which his son John was born, he 
became chairman of the newly-founded Friends 
of the People, a group of young Whigs dedi- 
cated to the propagation of Parliamentary 
reform. 

It is unlikely that William Lambton’s 
Whiggism had any direct effect on his son, who 
was only five when his father died; but the boy 
was reared in Foxite circles, and his tutor, 
Beddoes, who had lost a Professorship at Oxford 
for his sympathies towards the French Revolu- 
tion, set out with the avowed aim of giving 
“to a young man of extreme fortune some 
inclination and power to be useful.” The con- 
ception of usefulness he inculcated was coloured 
by his own enthusiastic liberalism; and his 
skilful method of teaching by discussion seems 
to have been largely responsible not only for 
his pupil’s political attitude in later years but 
also for his varied social interests and for the 
habit of wide reading that he retained all his 
life. 

On reaching his majority in 1813, John 
Lambton moved almost automatically into 
active politics. He was elected without diffi- 
culty as Member for Durham County, and 
immediately entered the Whig group centred 
around Lord Grey, whose daughter he married 
in 1816, a year after his first wife had died of 
consumption. His maiden speech, in 1814, 
attacked the Government for countenancing the 
annexation of Norway by Sweden; and, during 
the en: sing years, he became involved in most 
of the liberal causes, from the defence of Queen 
Caroline to the removal of political disabilities 
on Dissenters and Roman Catholics. 

His interests at this period extended beyond 
politics into a philanthropic concern for social 
problems. He gave moral and financial support 
to such educational projects as the Mechanics’ 
Institute and the newly founded London 
University; and he became chairman of the 
company that in 1825 made a first abortive 
attempt to colonize New Zealand. As a collicry 
owner, he was particularly interested in the 
working conditions of miners, and offered hus 
pits as a site for Humphry Davy’s experiments 
which led to the invention of the safety lamp. 
Later, in 1833, he founded the Lambton Col- 
lieries Association to provide old age, sickness 
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anc disability benefits for his own mine 
employees; he subsidized the Association and 
turned its management over to the miners. 
His efforts were praised by Harriet Martineau, 
who may have been partial, and by Francis 
Place, whose more critical approval tends to 
offset the suspicion that Lambton may have 
been attempting to initiate something like a 
modern Company union. His Association, 
combined with his action in providing libraries 
for the miners and schools for their children, 
suggests a familiarity with Robert Owen’s New 
Lanark experiments, and Lambton’s popularity 
among the miners was due as much to his 
benevolence as an employer as to his activities 
as an advocate of Parliamentary reform. 

It was to this central issue of Reform that, 
during the first two decades of his political 
career, all Lambton’s other interests became 
subsidiary. Following his father’s example, he 
quickly assumed a leading position among those 
Whigs who favoured radical Parliamentary 
changes. Grey, who in 1832 was to preside 
over the victory of Reform, took little interest 
in the issue during the years between 1810 and 
1830; and the effective leadership of the 
reformers fell to Lambton and Lord John 
Russell, whose respective viewpoints differed 
considerably. Russell was concerned mainly 
to clean out the rotten boroughs and to give a 
broaccr representation to the propertied classes ; 
his opposition to any extension of the suffrage 
after the Reform Act of 1832 was to lead to his 
being dubbed “ Finality Jack,” as opposed to 
“Radical Jack.” Lambton had, in the mean- 
time, developed into the kind of aristocratic 
democrat whose attitude is perhaps best 
expressed in Stendhal’s remark: “I love the 
people and detest oppressors, but every 
moment would be a torture to me if I had to 
live with the people.” His nobleman’s pride 
was certainly exaggerated by his enemies; yet 
his personal habits and attitudes always 
rema ned those of his class. His political aims, 
on tie other hand, looked forward to the 
even ual conquest of universal suffrage. 

It was this exceptional combination of 
attit. des that gave him a strategic position in 
the | ght for Reform. When the agitation for 
char ses in the Parliamentary system began to 
get onder way again after 1815, the Radical 


By courtesy of the Ear! of Durham 


WILLIAM HENRY LAMBTON, M.P., father of the states- 
man: “‘in the terms of his day, a man of the Left.” 
Portrait by Gainsborough 


movement gathered a considerable mass 
support; but as this was principally among 
non-voters in the industrial towns its repre- 
sentation in Parliament was very small. The 
legislative initiative had, therefore, to come 
from the Whigs, the only iiberally-inclined 
party that could hope to command a majority 
in an unreformed Parliament. And the man 
who could best act as a liaison between the 
popular forces of Radicalism and the Parlia- 
mentary forces of Whiggism was undoubtedly 
Lambton. 

By 1820 Lambton’s position was certainly 
as far to the Left as that of moderate Radicals 
like Hobhouse; in some respects, indeed, such 
as his demand for universal suffrage, short 
Parliaments and the ballot, he anticipated the 
Chartists. He was almost the only Whig whom 
most of the Radicals were willing to trust; 
years later, recollecting the battle for Reform, 
Francis Place remarked on the extent to which 
all those who understood Lambton relied on 
him, because he “ had never on any occasion 
swerved from his professions, had never once 
broken his word or betrayed his trust towards 
the people.” Yet, despite the extremity of his 
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position, despite his sympathy with the aims of 
men like Place and Burdett and Hobhouse, 
and despite his nickname, Lambton seems 
never to have considered deserting his own 
party for the more popular Radical movement 
which, particularly in the years after 1832, 
would have been willing to accept him as, at 
least, its figurehead. His aristocratic back- 
ground, his family traditions, his personal 
loyalties—particularly his loyalty to Grey— 
prevented him from ever deserting the Whigs, 
even at those times when his relationships with 
his party colleagues were strained almost to the 
point of rupture. 

Certainly, during the years of the Reform 
agitation, Lambton was far more effective as a 
Whig than he could possibly have been as a 
Radical. In the councils of the party, in the 
House of Commons up to 1828, and in the 
House of Lords after his elevation to the peerage 
as Baron Durham in that year, he was a 
tireless advocate of the most thorough measures 
of Reform that the circumstances of the times 
would allow. At first he had to fight against 
distrust and inertia among the Whigs them- 
selves; and, finally, it was by something very 
much like an act of party indiscipline that he 
rose in the House of Commons on December 
6th, 1819, to announce that in the New Year 
he would introduce a Bill providing for shorter 
Parliaments, for “‘ the extension of the right of 
suffrage to all copyholders and householders 
paying direct taxes, and also the destruction of 
what were generally called the rotten boroughs.” 
It was the first open sign of Whig support for 
Parliamentary change since the days when 
Lambton’s father had helped to initiate the 
reform proposals of the Friends of the People, 
more than twenty years before. 

The upheaval in British political life caused 
during 1820 by the troubles of Queen Caroline 
prevented Lambton from bringing up his 
motion until April 17th, 1821, when, supported 
by Samuel Whitbread, he moved that the 
House resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole for the purpose of considering popular 
representation; after which he proposed to 
bring forward a Bill embodying the proposals 
he had already sketched out in 1819. The day 
ended with a speech of support by Hobhouse; 
and the Whigs imagined that the debate would 


be continued the following morning. 
Canning, then Prime Minister, contrived 
adroitly to evade any prolonged discussion of 
this explosive subject. He arranged for the 
Army estimates to be brought forward first 
thing in the morning; upon which Lambton 
and many other members went out with the 
intention of returning for the debate on reform. 
But Canning, having disposed quickly of the 
estimates, divided the House—with only a 
hundred Members present—on Lambton’s 
motion, which was defeated even before it had 
been adequately discussed. 

Yet the effort was not thrown away; for the 
foundation of a working alliance between 
Radicals and left-wing Whigs was laid on this 
occasion; and in the meantime, while the 
Whigs remained out of office and disunited 
until 1830, the issue of Reform worked its 
ferment both in the party and in the country as 
a whole. Ironically, the Duke of Wellington 


had cracked the defences of old-fashioned 
Toryism by removing the laws discriminating 
against Roman Catholics; other forms of elec- 
toral inequality now became all the more open 
to attack, and the middle and working classes 
began to demonstrate an articulate discontent 


more formidable than anything since the 
troubled days of the 1790’s. 1830 was a crucial 
year. In January the Reformers in Birmingham 
founded the first of the Political Unions which, 
based on the unenfranchised industrial towns, 
were to voice the popular demand for reform. 
In June, George IV died; and, in July, the easy 
overthrow of Charles X of France by the 
burgesses and workers of Paris filled the Tories 
of England with apprehension and the Radicals 
with anticipatory delight. 

Under the pressure of these events, the 
Whigs shifted significantly towards Reform; 
and this brought them gains in the open con- 
stituencies during the election that followed 
William IV’s accession. Durham—as he had 
now become—was no longer a candidate, but 
he gave enthusiastic support to Brougham, who 
was campaigning in Yorkshire on a reform 
platform, and fostered a reconciliation between 
Brougham and Grey to provide the unity that 
seemed necessary if the Whigs were to fight the 
battle for Reform in Parliament, instead of see- 
ing it fought in the streets. 
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Vinally, wher. the new session of Parliament 
opened in November 1830, Grey rose in the 
House of Lords to give his support to Reform; 
Wellington’s reply showed so uncompromising a 
hostility to any kind of change in representation 
that even his own followers were appalled. 
Immediately the Canningite Tories went into 
alliance with the Whigs, and in a few days 
Wellington’s administration was defeated, and 
the Reform Government, under Grey, went 
into office. 

Durham became Lord Privy Seal—the only 
Cabinet office he was ever to hold—and shortly 
afterwards, at Grey’s request, he invited Lord 
John Russell, Lord Duncannon and Sir James 
Graham to join him in a committee for drafting 
the Reform Bill. Durham was the most radical 
of the group; and it was at his insistence that 
the demand for a uniform ten pound suffrage— 
with its democratic implications—went into the 
report that the Committee sent on to the 
Cabinet in January 1831. During the stubborn 
Parliamentary battle that followed, Durham 
fought resolutely; but it was after the Lords 
defeated the Bill that he showed his idealistic 
obstinacy to best advantage, opposing modi- 
fications that might placate the Tory peers, 
threatening to resign from the Cabinet if the 
ten-pound clause were dropped, and streng- 
thening Grey’s wavering resolution. 

In this critical time, both the Reform cause 
and Durham’s strategic position within the 
Whig administration were strengthened by 
the outside support that he gained from the 
Radicals, with whom he maintained close con- 
tact through Colonel Leslie Grove Jones, and 
also from the wider popular movement at whose 
head they stood. When, on May 7th, 1832, the 
Political Unions of the Midlands marched into 
Birmingham, with two hundred bands and a 
thousand banners, to hold the greatest political 
meeting yet assembled in Britain, one of the 
speakers declared—in the words of The Times— 
that * if from treachery or from any other cause, 
the Bill was lost, he hoped the country would 
call on Lord Durham to take the seat of power,” 
and the crowd of two hundred thousand 
shouted their support. 

Revolution, indeed, was being planned by 
the Radicals in case Wellington should return 
to once; and, had matters come to a head, the 


revolutionaries—supported by many Army 
officers—might well have repeated in London 
the July days of Paris. On the crest of such a 
rising, Durham could have attained the leader- 
ship of the country; but, although he was in 
touch with some of the conspirators, such as 
Place and Joseph Parkes, he aimed at a peaceful 
solution to the situation, and appears, like 
Hobhouse, to have used what information he 
gained about the projected insurrection to alert 
the Cabinet, who in turn persuaded William IV 
to make his reluctant threat of creating a batch 
of Reform peers unless the Lords assented to 
the Bill. 

The Lords surrendered; revolution was 
averted; and Durham had the satisfaction of 
being one of the commissioners chosen to 
signify Royal Assent to the Reform Act. His 
triumph was marred by personal tragedy; for 
two days after the Bill was first introduced into 
the House of Lords his son Charles—the 


By courtesy of the Earl of Durham 


LOUISA, LADY DURHAM, daughter of the Whig leader 
Lord Grey, whom Lambton married, as his second wife, 
in 1816; detail from the portrait by Lawrence 
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** Master Lambton” of Lawrence’s portrait— 
had died of consumption, and five days after 
the Act became law his daughter Harriet suc- 
cumbed to the same disease. 

But Durham’s character had a resilience 
that enabled him to emerge, even from tragedy, 
with renewed idealism; and he saw clearly, in 
the days of rejoicing over the success of the 
Reform Bill, that this was merely a stage on the 
way towards the wide popular representation 
he desired. It was mainly a victory of principle, 
since the electorate was increased only by a 
half, and the elimination of the ballot from the 
Bill finally presented to Parliament left elec- 
tions open to the kind of abuses which, a few 
years afterwards, were still to provide Dickens 
with material for satire. All this Durham 
appreciated; and both within the Cabinet in 
1833 and later at the great public festivals in 
the North which celebrated his part in the 
Reform campaign he stood out against 
“ finality’ and declared for the ballot and 
household suffrage. 

Another generation was to see the “ perfect- 
ing of the Reform Act,” as Durham called it, 
put into effect. He himself was led away from 
the struggle by a series of political appoint- 
ments that kept him, during the last eight years 
of his life, largely out of England. These over- 
seas commissions like his permanent exclusion 
from any Cabinet office after his resignation in 
1834, were motivated by a desire on the part of 
Grey and, later, of Melbourne to keep out of 
England and office a man who combined liberal 
ideas so dangerously with social position, 
popularity, ability and an uncompiomising 
temper. 

Soon after the Reform Act, Durham was 
sent to Russia to negotiate with Nicholas II on 
the dangerous situation in the Netherlands, 
where the Belgians had gained independence, 
but where the Dutch—supported by Russia— 
clung to the key citadel of Aatwerp. Nicholas, 
the cold-eyed monarch who only seven years 
before had crushed ruthlessly the Decembrist 
uprising in favour of constitutional reform, 
might have seemed the last man likely to res- 
pond to Radical Jack; yet he found in Durham 
an aristocratic pride that appealed to him; and, 
in the end, the autocrat and the reformer parted 
as good friends. With a tacit assurance from 


Nicholas that his support of the Dutch would 
not take active form, Durham was able ‘to 
recommend the course. of action by which 
Britain and France completed the independence 
of Belgium. . 

The t-iumphal progresses that Durhain 
made through Scotland during 1834 undoubi- 
edly had a great deal to do with his next foreign 
appointment. Melbourne had succeeded Grey 
as Whig leader and, having gained a clear 
majority in the elections of the autumn of 1834, 
he set about forming a new Cabinet. He dis- 
liked and distrusted Durham, whose almost 
evangelical enthusiasm seemed to him un- 
civilized; and he was secretly encouraged in his 
decision to exclude him by Grey, who remarked 


primly, “‘ Lambton has formed bad connec- | 


tions! ” 
But Durham might prove an even worse 
liability outside the Cabinet than within it, if 


he were to remain in England as a potential 9 


leader of the Left; and Melbourne decided to 
offer him the post of Ambassador to Russia— 
an appointment that would please the Tsar, 
placate Durham, and subdue criticism among 
the more liberal Whigs. Durham accepted, 
sailed by way of Athens, where he stopped to 
instruct the German King of Greece in the 
elements of democratic government, and car- 
ried out his duties in St. Petersburg effectively. 
He stayed in Russia for more than two years, 
left on June roth, 1837, and reached England in 
time for his investiture as Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath to be Queen Victoria’s first cere- 
monial act. 

For Melbourne, however, Durham’s return 
meant a good deal more than merely having to 
help the Queen hold the Sword of State, which 
she found “so enormously heavy.” His 
government had spent its time in office desper- 
ately attempting to slow down the current of 
reform; and, as a consequence, the election 
that followed the Queen’s accession left it at 
the mercy of the Radical members, who he'd 
the balance of power in the Commons. To the 
pressing reality of discontent at home was 
added the news of unrest in British Norh 
America, where both the French of Low:r 
Canada and the British of Upper Canada weve 
restive under a system of government ly 
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Up er Canada there had been Reform victories 
in ‘he elections of both 1828 and 1834; but the 
Pa: iamentary majorities, having no control over 
the executive council, remained in opposition. 
The frustration of such a situation led to talk 
of revolution in Canada, and increased the 
danger of war with the United States, where 
the predicament of the Canadians aroused 
sympathetic memories of America’s own 
struggle against the common enemy in London. 

In such a situation, Melbourne foresaw, 
Durham at home might become a painful 
embarrassment to the government; in Canada, 
on the other hand, his radical reputation might 
give an advantageously liberal aspect to the 
intentions of the administration that sent him. 
Accordingly, in July 1837, he wrote to Durham 
inviting him to undertake a special mission to 
report on the situation in British North 
America. “ The final separation of these 
Colonies,” he remarked, “‘ might possibly not 
be of material detriment to the interests of the 
mother-country, but it is clear that it would be 
a serious blow to the honour of Great Britain, 
and certainly would be fatal to the character 
and existence of the administration under which 
it took place.” 

Durham refused. There are no surviving 
documents bearing on his rcasons for doing so. 
It has been suggested that, after the strain of 
two Russian winters on his delicate health, he 
hac no desire to endure a third in the intense 
cold of Quebec. On the other hand, it is at least 
equally possible that he found the situation in 
England too interesting to abandon it lightly in 
order to pull Melbourne’s chestnuts out of the 
Canadian fire. 

Then, as the winter began, the situation in 
Canada turned violent. In Lower Canada a 
small group of insurrectionaries, led by Louis 
Joseph Papineau and Dr. Wolfred Nelson, 
carried out a singularly inept rising which was 
supported neither by the Catholic clergy nor 
by the French-speaking peasants. The Upper 
Canada rebellion, planned and led by the 
Americanophile William Lyon Mackenzie, 
was 2 more serious affair; but, even there, the 
few hundred men who marched on Toronto 
wer: easily dispersed by loyal volunteers and 
mili ia. The rebellion lasted only two days; 
and Mackenzie, like Papineau, escaped over 


By courtesy of the Earl of Durham 

MASTER CHARLES LAMBTON, whose death, two days 

after the first introduction of the Reform Bill into the 

House of Lords, was one of the tragedies that over- 

shadowed his father’s domestic life. Portrait by 
Lawrence 


the border, leaving the minor leaders to face trial. 

The risings had failed; but the situation they 
left was tense and dangerous. Even though the 
majority of the population had not actively 
supported the rebels, the discontent that had 
provoked the insurrections remained, while 
the escaped leaders found willing supporters 
for their plans of return among Americans 
hostile to Britain. 

The news of the risings reached England at 
the end of December 1837; and immediately 
the Radicals whipped up a campaign, accusing 
the government of maladministration and 
demanding the immediate cutting of links 
between England and Canada. Melbourne > 
turned again to the one Whig whom the 
itadicals trusted—Durham. This time he asked 
the young Queen, who admired Durham, to 
strengthen his request by a personal appeal. The 
measure of Durham’s disinterested patriotism 
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1; ‘Seven Years of William IV,"" by G. M. Trevelyan, Avalon Press, 1952 Me 


“ Jack in Office.” Cartoon by “ H.B.” (John Doyle), in April 1835, showing LORD JOHN RUSSELL Durha: 
on the Larrow, enjoying the sweets of office, while other Whig dogs look hungrily on; JOSEPH HUME Montr 
on the left, DURHAM and O’CONNELL on the right, and BROUGHAM in the foreground desire | 


is shown in the fact that, instead of remaining § end of May 1838, and immediately found diffi- 
at home to reap the rewards of his popularity, | cult problems awaiting him. American fili- 
he accepted this difficult mission. Melbourne busters were active on the Canadian borders, 
acknowledged the sacrifice he was making, and and a Canadian steamer was raided and burnt 
wrote to him: “ As far as I am concerned, and __ in the St. Lawrence shortly after his landing. 
I think I can answer for all my colleagues, you It was not an isolated act, but fitted in with 
will receive the firmest and most unflinching the general plan under which rebel refugees 
support.” Before many months had passed, from Canada and their American sympathizers 
Durham was to discover with bitter feelings | were organizing for large-scale raids. Such a 
the limits of Melbourne’s capacity for firmness. situation, unresolved, might easily result in 

Durham’s appointment as High Commis- — war between Britain and the United States; 
sioner of British North America gave him the _ yet unilateral British action would be even 
direct authority of Governor in Lower Canada, more dangerous. Durham followed the tactful 
and supervisory powers over the administra- course of sending his brother-in-law, Colonel 
tions of the Maritime provinces and Upper = Charles Grey, on a special mission to President 
Canada. The constitution of Lower Canada Van Buren. As a result, the American authori- 
was suspended; and this meant that the _ ties put an end to raids from their territory; 
Governor, acting with a Special Council, could and a precedent of co-operation between te 
assume the functions normally reserved for the two great political divisions of North America 
provincial legislature. was established which has survived through 

Durham arrived in Quebec towards the many crises up to the present. 
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A second problem was less happily settled. 
On Durham’s arrival, one hundred and sixty- 
one prisoners still remained in custody, accused 
of complicity in the Lower Canada rebellion. 
Brought to trial before French Canadian juries, 
they would certainly be acquitted, with loss of 
face for the government. As an alternative less 
repugnant than courts martial, Durham hit 
upon the plan of selecting the eight most 
obviously guilty prisoners, persuading them to 
confess in return for a promise to spare their 
lives, and then banishing them to Bermuda. 

The judgment, and a free pardon for the 
remaining prisoners, were promulgated in an 
ordinance published on June 28th, 1838. This 
action, which mingled authority and clemency, 
was received well by mosi Canadians, and laid a 
foundation of popularity for Durham’s adminis- 
tration. But it was a procedure of dubious 
legality; the actual banishment might be con- 
strued as within Durham’s combined legislative 
and executive powers in Lower Canada; but he 
had no jurisdiction over Bermuda, and could 
not legally send men there. It was a point his 
enemies were to use against him. 

Meanwhile, there was an interlude which 
Durham devoted to journeys of investigation to 
Montreal and into Upper Canada. His evident 
desire to learn the truth about the situation in 
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the Canadas earned him the friendship of most 
of the North Americans he met; and he con- 
solidated his position by a number of necessary 
reforms. He founded police forces in Montreal 
and Quebec, established an efficient land regis- 
tration system, abolished feudal tenure rights 
over the site of Montreal, appointed commis- 
sions to enquire into immigration and settle- 
ment, and recommended the provision of a 
navigable waterway from Lake Erie to the 
St. Lawrence estuary. 

He had just started a further stage in his 
investigative programme by calling a conference 
of representatives from the Maritime Colonies 
when he heard—not officially but through an 
American newspaper—that his banishment 
ordinance had been disallowed in Britain. 
Brougham, who for some time had nurtured 
grievances against both Durham and Melbourne, 
detected the weak iegal point in the decree and 
exposed it in the House of Lords. All Mel- 
bourne’s enemies rallied to the attack; and, 
rather than face certain defeat in a House 
division and the risks of an election, the Prime 
Minister had no hesitation about abandoning 
Durham and disallowing his ordinance. 

Party feuds in Westminster had triumphed 
over the interests of Canada; and Durham, 
whose carefully built-up position was under- 
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mined by the very administration that had 
commissioned him, resigned, publicly declaring 
his reasons and telling the Canadians that on 
his return he would do his best to lay “ the 
foundation of a system of general government 
which, while it strengthens your permanent 
connection with Great Britain, shall save you 
from the evils to which you are now subjected 
by every change in the fluctuating policy of 
distant and successive administrations.” His 
frankness crowned his popularity with the 
people of Canada; and, on the day he left, the 
Quebec streets and housetops were crowded 
with French and English who expressed their 
sympathy by standing silent and bare-headed 
as he drove down to the docks, followed by a 
procession of three thousand leading citizens. 

By the time Durham reached England, 
public sentiment, outraged by Melbourne’s 
betrayal, had turned in his favour; and his 
journey from Devonport to London in 
November 1838, was broken by ovations and 
Reform meetings in almost every market town 
on the way. The Radicals were anxious for 
a showdown with Melbourne’s eighteenth- 
century Whiggism; and John Stuart Mill, 


dreaming prophetically of a movement that 
would bring the Radicals and the liberal Whigs 
together, talked openly of Durham as the future 
Prime Minister. 

But Durham himself turned a deaf ear to 
the eager voices of opportunity, and settled 
down to write his Report on the Affairs of 


British North America. He finished it in 
January 1839, and the full text was laid before 
Parliament on February 11th. 

Out of this long and painstaking document 
emerged two principal recommendations. The 
first was a clear statement in favour of the 
extension of responsible government to Canada, 
by making administrators subject to the con- 
fidence of elected representatives. The second 
was for the iegislative union of the two Canadas. 
Originally, Durham had thought of a federal 
union of all the North American provinces, 
similar to that which actually took place in 1867. 
He was led away from this idea largely by the 
influence of the British merchants in Montreal, 
who did not wish to see Quebec surviving as a 
quasi-autonomous province under the control 
of the French-Canadian majority. Indeed, 


perhaps the greatest flaw in the report wes 
Durham’s misunderstanding of the French- 
Canadian situation. He allowed himself to be 
persuaded that the French culture was retro- 
grade and decaying, and that the union of the 
two colonies would hasten its disappearance 
in the natural process of assimilation as the 
English-speaking majority grew greater. 

It was the second recommendation, how- 
ever, that Melbourne accepted, since a cen- 
tralized administration seemed the easiest way 


out of present North American difficulties. By 


the Act of 1840, the two Canadas were re- 
united, though the Maritime colonies retained 
their autonomy. 

The recommendation for responsible govern- 
ment was refused in London; but it acted as a 
rallying point that united the progressive and 
radical forces cf Canada under a single im- 
mediate aim; and, when Melbourne departed 


from office, his successors saw its logic. Res- | 


ponsible government in Canada became a fact 
under the governorship of Lord Elgin, from 
1847 to 1854; and from this point, as historians 
have abundantly suggested, begins the en- 
lightened imperialism of the later nineteenth 
century, leading, by a constant broadening of 
responsibility, towards a Commonwealth of 
independent nations linked by common tradi- 
tions and common interests. 

Durham, indeed, completed the Reform 
mission of his young manhood by laying the 
foundations for democratic government in the 
colonies as well as at home. But he did not 
survive to see his work assume practical form. 
The writing of the great Report was the last 
important task of his life. During 1839 his 
health declined rapidly; and by the end of the 
year it was evident that he was suffering from 
consumption, the disease that had killed his 
father and four of his children. In May 1849, 
he set off for Carlsbad. He got no farther than 
Dover, and thence he was removed to Cowes, 
where he died on July 28th. His funeral was the 
last of Radical Jack’s triumphal progresses, for 
the shopkeepers and miners of the North County 
gathered at Lambton and marched, fifty thou- 
sand strong, behind his coffin. By an appropria‘e 
coincidence, one of his surviving daughter, 
Lady Mary Lambton, was to assist, as Elgin s 
wife, in the realization of his Canadian plans. 
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grandfather’s estate in the territory of 
Arpinum, about seventy miles south- 
east of Rome, on January 3rd, 106 B.c. As the 
eldest son of an eldest son he stood to inherit 


h ARCUS TULLIUS CICERO was born on his 


ce his family’s local eminence; but his birth by 
he no means predestined him for greatness, or 
even for success in Roman politics and society. 
w- Though in theory Rome was a democracy, 
n- governed by the Sovereign People, in practice 
ay an oligarchy almost monopolized office. It was 
By not as rigidly exclusive as is sometimes main- 
e- tained: new families were regularly admitted to 
ed junior offices and in the course of a few genera- 
tions might rise to the consulship. This, the 
n- highest magistracy, ennobled the family of its 
sa holder. Though quaestors (the lowest of the 
nd regular magistrates) regularly became life- 
n- members of the Senate, which controlled policy 
ed and administration, it was the ex-consuls who 
2s- mattered. Just as the Sovereign People tradi- 
act tionally took the advice of its betters, so the 
ym junior Senator’s only function was to vote for a 
ins motion submitted by his seniors. The consul- 
n- ship was the birthright of a handful of noble 
th families, to which new blood was admitted 
of § only after generations of apprenticeship. Oc- 
of casionally the overpowering brilliance of a 
di- “new man” attracted the attention of noble 
patrons and enabled him to force his way into 
rm the closed ranks. Thus, at the very time of 
the Cicero’s birth, his fellow-townsman Marius, 
the combining military genius with a bent for 
not money-making and political intrigue, actually 
m. held the consulship six times in the eight years 
ast 107-100. It is very likely that the unique suc- 
his cess of this great Arpinate provided Cicero 
the §§ with a good start: the chief families of Arpinum 
om were all interrelated, and we know of several 
his other Arpinates who, about this time, made 
49, their debut in politics. Cicero always revered 
ian the memory of his great fellow-citizen and even 
eS, wrote a poem about him. 
the If young Cicero had been entirely depending 
for upoi Marius, his career would have been cut 
ry short (as that of other Arpinates was) when the 
Ou- part’ of Marius, some years after his death, was 
are exterminated by Sulla (82). Cicero did not 
eT, suff-r. Fortunately, his family had connections 
ins ™ Ont ic winning side. One of the most important 


way. in which the Senate controlled Italy and 


A“ .ew man,” eager to join and support an old system: 
bust of CICERO in the Uffizi, Florence 


Fron Die Bildnisse der Antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker,” 
by Karl Schefold, Benno Schawbe & Co., Basle, 1943 
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Two thousand years ago, in the year 
just ended, the master of Latin 
rhetoric, who had long striven to preserve the 
traditional Republican oligarchy, 
perished at the orders of a military 
triumvirate that now represented “ the 


reality of power” in Rome. 
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the provinces was by a network of clientships— 
personal connections between leading families 
everywhere and the great families in Rome. 
The Ciceros duly had their Roman patrons, 
including even Marcus Scaurus, the Patrician 
First Senator, one of the most powerful men in 
politics in the nineties. (He had married into 
the great family of the Metelli.) Thus, when 
Cicero’s father brought him to study law and 
oratory in Rome, the boy was taken up by some 
of the leading families. He did his military 
service in the war against the rebellious Italians, 
serving part of the time under young Pompey’s 
father: the connection was later to be important. 
When civil war followed, he kept out of it 
and devoted himself to study. It was then that 
he published the first of his rhetorical treatises. 
He joined Sulla’s cause in time and then began 
to practise at the bar, and before long he had his 
first big case. Roscius, a municipal magnate, 
was being persecuted by a freed slave and 
favourite of Sulla and was then falsely accused 
of parricide. Supported—discreetly—by the 
Metelli, his chief patrons, who were becoming 
uneasy at the danger of losing their clients to 
Sulla’s creatures, he briefed Cicero for the 
defence. Cicero accepted and won his case: 
Sulla, who wanted to safeguard the rule of the 
oligarchy and did not contemplate permanent 
autocracy, fully approved of the young 
municipal orator’s eulogies of the nobility and 
its traditions. Thus Cicero had made his name. 
He had shown courage, oratorical promise, and 
an instinct for the winning side. He was worth 
watching. 

Next he went on the Grand Tour of the 
Greek East, listening to orators and philo- 
sophers and developing his style. He returned 
much improved in heaith as well, and he now 
threw himself into a busy career at the bar. It 
was in this way that a man of no ancestry could 
oblige important people and extend his con- 
nections. About this time he married Terentia, 
a girl of noble family, who in due course bore 
him a daughter and a son. In 76 he entered 
upon his political career. He was elected 
quaestor and posted to Lilybaeum, the modern 
Marsala, in western Sicily. This quaestorship 
was a fairly responsible post, and Cicero 
acquitted himself well. But on his return (as he 
tells us in an amusing passage in a speech) he 


learnt an important lesson: people he met did 
not even know where he had been. Political 
life centred in the city, and out of sight—even 
on public business—was out of mind. The 
picture, of course, is overdrawn for the sake of a 
brief. But in the case of Cicero—too scrupulous 
to use provincial posts as a source of wealth, 
and never a man to seek military power—the 
lesson certainly applied. He hardly needed it. 
He had shown consistent soundness of political 
judgment; and he continued in the course he 
had long ago mapped out for himself, working 
at his studies and his practice. He knew his 
ability and was now waiting to cross swords 
with the great Hortensius, the “ king of the 
law-courts.” 

His opportunity came in 70. Sicily had 
suffered grievously under an outrageous 
governor, Verres. Though not of distinguished 
family, he had amassed enough wealth to gain 
the support of Hortensius and the Metelli—a 
force to be reckoned with, especially as Hor- 
tensius and a Metellus were to be consuls in 69. 
It was in these conditions that the Sicilians 
approached Cicero with the request to prosecute 
Verres on their behalf. 

We have already noticed the important 
Roman conception of clientship. One of the 
standard ways of founding it was by official 
contact with a foreign community, particularly 
by service in a province. Thus Cicero could 
regard himself as one of the patrons of the 
Sicilians. That did not commit him to much: 
the interpretation of a patron’s duties, in fact, 
rested entirely with the patron. But in this 
case he did not have to be pressed: here was 
the chance he had been waiting for. He per- 
ceived that, despite the powerful opposition, 
events were moving in his favour. The year 70 
saw the consulship of two noble commanders, 
Pompey and Marcus Crassus, who proclaimed 
their intention of overthrowing the aristocratic 
constitution entrenched by Sulla: the oligarchs 
were on the defensive. Verres, moreover, had 
injured some of Pompey’s Sicilian clients, and 
Pompey openly declared against him. Though 
it turned out harder than Cicero had expected — 
for his opponents were masters in the strategy 
of litigation—speed, hard work and bold tactics 
firially got Cicero his hearing; and by an over- 
whelming array of witnesses he frightened 
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Modern Arpino, the ancient Arpinum, Cicero’s birthplace, where the dictator Marius was a 
fellow townsman 


Verres into giving up hope and departing into 


voluntary exile. Cicero, in due course, pub- 
lished the speeches that he was ready to make 
against him. This clinched the victory. But it 
would not do to press it too far: the new man 
hoping for advancement must not make mortal 
enemies. Thus Cicero, having won his success, 
was lenient in the assessment of damages; and 
Verres kept most of his loot. The Sicilians, 
glad to have won their case, could not afford to 
complain, and everyone was reasonably satis- 
fied. Henceforth Cicero, still of junior standing 
in the Senate, was the acknowledged master at 
the bar. 

During the next few years, he kept out of 
the mounting political tension and continued 
his legal practice; though he supported the 
interests of Pompey, who was then fighting in 
the East. The absent Pompey—wily, ambitious 
and hated by the oligarchs—was perhaps the 


most powerful man in Roman politics; and his 
friendship was worth keeping. Yet the new 
man again had to tread warily: it was equally 
important not to offend the nobles irreparably. 
A political speech of 66 shows us Cicero walk- 
ing this tightrope with tact and skill. In that 
year he was praetor—the last stage before the 
consulship, for which he would be able to 
present himself in 64. He at once began to 
prepare his canvass, methodically consolidating 
support already won and setting out to gain 
every important group of voters. For, at this 
crucial point, he would have to reckon with the 
opposition of the oligarchs. 

It is now that we begin to have the help of 
the series of Cicero’s Letters, both miscellaneous 
correspondence and a collection of letters to 
his closest friend, the Epicurean businessman, 
Atticus. From these early years only one or 
two survive; later the volume increases, and 
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The so-called ‘‘ Cicero’s Tower”? at Arpinum; the tower is medieval, but the Cyclopean wall on the 
left was built before Cicero’s birth 


the last letters are dated a few weeks before his 
death. The Letters, published under Augustus, 
have suffered from cautious editing in the 
Emperor’s interest. Yet, even so, they bring 
Cicero to life as no formal composition can. 
We see him discussing his personal and poli- 
tical problems with Atticus, with no more 
restraint (as he says) than in debate with one- 
self. We find him making business arrange- 
ments (for his legal career brought him wealth, 
and Atticus was his business agent) and gos- 
siping about literature, politics and social life— 
all in the racy, yet sophisticated, informal 
speech of an educated Roman, an idiom full of 
Greek phrases and literary allusions. And we 
see a cross-section of a prominent Roman’s 
correspondence: official despatches, formal 
epistles to political allies and enemies, informal 
letters to his family and friends. Cicero’s 


reputation has not been enhanced by this col- 
lection. The historian must take his evidence 
where he finds it; and revelations of pettiness 
and weakness in these letters cannot be struck 
out as inadmissible. But Cicero has been 
specially unlucky. It was said by an unkind 
ancient critic that he was less fortunate than 
other great men, in that their poetry no longer 
survived. Here time has redressed the balance. 
But the saying does apply to his correspond- 
ence: many of our standard histories would be 
different if we had that of Octavian. 

In the earliest letters we find Cicero prepar- 
ing his canvass. Pompey, unfortunately, was 
still away and could not requite Cicero’s sup- 
port in full. One class that he could rely on— 
and an important one, since electoral assembli-s 
were so arranged that only the wealthy citizens 
counted—was that from which he had sprurg 
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and to which his best friend belonged. The 
Kniyhts—men with property worth at least 
400, 000 sesterces—were the second order in the 
State. The class consisted of a variety of 
groups, often overlapping: country squires, 
Italian traders, financiers and tax-farmers. It 
was the last two groups that predominated. 
Long before Roman administration encom- 
passed the Mediterranean, Roman financiers 
already controlled its world. An Egyptian king 
had to make a Roman Knight finance minister 
in order to pay him his debts: and Cicero could 
say that no money changed hands in Provence 
without its being entered in a Roman account- 
book. In territories directly governed, tax- 
farming provided splendid opportunities, 
particularly in the rich provinces of the East. 
These wealthy Knights were organized in well- 
administered companies and syndicates. They 
were the equals of junior Senators and intef- 
married with the best families. They could have 
junior office whenever they wanted to; but, on 
the whole, they preferred the acquisition and 
enjoyment of wealth without political commit- 
ment and responsibility. Needless to say, they 
could bring enormous pressure to bear when 
they chose to; and Cicero, who knew them well, 
never forgot it. 

Among other attempts to oblige important 
people, he thought of defending Catiline, a 
Patrician adventurer who might make a 
promising partner in his canvass. In the end, 
Catiline was acquitted without Cicero’s help 
and combined with another candidate. Cicero 
actually profited. For Catiline, dabbling in 
demagogy, had aroused the suspicions of the 
propertied classes, until even the nobles sup- 
ported Cicero, who had proclaimed his hos- 
tility towards Catiline and his plans. Thus the 
new man was returned at the head of the poll: 
the son of a squire, by ability and hard work 
and shrewd calculation, had forced the citadel 
of the nobility. To underline his new status, 
he soon bought a house on the fashionable 
Palatine. 

Hi year of office was full of disturbances, 
leadir= up to the “conspiracy of Catiline.” 
Catili.e was genuinely popular, which Cicero— 
whon’ people called “ the Professor ”—never 
was. He had a magnetic personality, and he 
took | p the cause of the poor. The differences 


between wealth and poverty in Rome exceeded 
anything within our experience. Cicero—not, 
by upper-class standards, a rich man—paid 
3,500,000 sesterces for his town house, while 
the annual pay of a soldier (it has been cal- 
culated) was 450 sesterces. Only the cheap— 
in due course, free—corn distributed to citizens 
in the capital kept most families from starva- 
tion; and in the country there was not even 
that. Thus plans for reform, however irre- 
sponsible or dishonest, were sure of support. 
This was the ultimate weapon of those men— 
often Patrician nobles—who called themselves 
“ Populares ” and used popular catchwords to 
extort power from the oligarchy, the “ Opti- 
mates” or best men. For this reason, many 
who wanted to remain “ popular” had to pro- 
tect Catiline, even though—like Crassus, the 
richest man in Rome—they disliked his revo- 
lutionary talk. 

Finding his consulate running out, with 
Catiline still beyond his reach, Cicero, towards 
the end of the year, took measures to push 
him into precipitate action. This was then 
easily crushed, with the help of all who felt 
themselves threatened by revolution. Some 
prominent citizens were arrested; and, after a 
vote of the Senate, Cicero had them executed. 
It was his most glorious hour. Noble speakers 
in the Senate called him “ Father of his 
Country,”’ and enthusiastic crowds of Knights 
formed a guard for him. The new man had 
saved the State. But the executions were un- 
wise: they were technically illegal, and Cicero 
never proved that they were necessary. He 
cannot be acquitted of the charge of having 
brought the conspiracy to a head in order to 
have the credit of destroying it; and he executed 
the men he had arrested in deliberate imitation 
of past saviours of the State, so as to put the 
gravity of the situation beyond doubt. His 
enemies were to have both good arguments and 
popular support when they attacked him for 
arbitrary cruelty. He himself never let the 
State forget that he had saved it. He wrote 
both prose and poetry about the epic deed, and 
he asked several prominent historians to cele- 
brate it. His chief ambition now was, on the 
strength of his achievement, to be accepted by 
the nobles as an equal. But he was still a 
new man, and his harping on their debt to 
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him did not make them love him any the better. 
Cicero in private complained angrily of the 
attitude of Patrician Claudii and Lentuli to- 
wards him, though in public he treated them 
with studious politeness. 

For the moment, he based his political hopes 
in his friend Pompey, who returned in 62 and 
loyally dismissed his army. Cicero offered to be 
his political mentor, the wise man counselling 
the great soldier. But everything went wrong. 
The nobles, no longer afraid of Pompey, pur- 
sued him with pinpricks; and he himself was 
none too pleased to be told that it was Cicero, 
and not he, who had saved Rome. Finally, in 
60, the oligarchs made the mistake of offending 
both Caesar and the Knights. Caesar now 
entered into a secret compact with Pompey and 
Crassus. He was elected consul for 59, secured 
his allies all they wanted, and in return had the 
province of Gaul voted to him for five years, 
as a source of wealth and military power. Legal 
obstruction was simply ignored. These arbi- 
trary proceedings deeply hurt Cicero. Asked 
to join the three dynasts, he had refused: he 
was now one of the “best men” and obstinately 
identified himself with the nobles’ conception 
of the Republic, which he had saved for them 
and for himself. He expressed his anger so 
openly that the dynasts finally decided to curb 
him: in §8 an aristocratic demagogue, Publius 
Clodius, was unleashed against him and had 
him banished for the illegal execution of the 
Catilinarians. 

For over a year Cicero stayed in exile, filling 
his letters with his self-pity and his fury against 
those who had failed to save him. Some of the 
nobles, indeed, were ready enough to support 
a Clodius against the tiresome upstart. But 
wiser men saw his talents and his trustworthi- 
ness and, though they had no liking for him, 
worked for his return. It was facilitated by 
Clodius, who, mistaking the extent of his power, 
turned against Pompey and drove him into the 
arms of Cicero’s supporters. 

In 57 Cicero returned, welcomed with 
enthusiasm throughout Italy; and he at once 
embarked on an ambitious plan to detach 
Pompey from his two allies. Encouraged by the 
unnatural coalition that had brought about his 
recall, he now fully developed his slogan of the 
“‘ agreement of all good men.” This was an 


extension of the “concord of the orders ”— 
not, of course, the common people, whom he 
regarded with distaste, but Senate and Knights— 
which he had begun to preach a few years 
earlier. It was this concord that had enabled 
Lim to become c nsul and defeat Catiline; and 
he saw it revived in the ranks of those who 
cheered his return. He himself personified it: a 
municipal Knight, he had risen to noble raak 
and saved the aristocratic State. If the rabbie- 
rousers could be defeated, this concord of the 
two orders—broadened, by the support of 
respectful lower-class adherents, into the 
** agreement of all good men,” rather as in 
Plato’s Republic—would stabilize politics: the 
Knights would be protected by the wise 
Senate, in return for recognizing its authority; 
and public policy would again be determined by 
worthy ex-consuls. In a speech delivered 
in March 56, Cicero expounded this ideal 
hierarchic Republic. The events of his consul- 
ship, and of 57, had robbed him of that flair for 


political reality which had helped to carry him § 


to eminence. He persuaded himself of the 
potential political wisdom of the Senate and 
moderation of the financiers. He would not 


take into account either the impoverished 
masses, ready to support any Catiline, or the 
professional armies of men like Pompey and 
Caesar, devoted to their commanders and 


depending on them for rewards. These ele- 
ments had no interest in the traditional oli- 
garchy, to the inner ring of which Cicero 
wanted to belong. Yet ‘ey represented the 
reality of power. 

Within a few weeks, Cicero was taught a 
sharp lesson. Encouraged by the trend of 
events, the oligarchs threatened to attack the 
settlement of Pompey’s veterans. Pompey went 
to see Caesar, who had already met Crassus. 
The three reached another agreement: Pompey 
and Crassus would be consuls in §5 and have 
long provincial commands afterwards, and 
Caesar would stay in Gaul another five years 
and come straight home to a consulship. As 
soon as the news reached Rome, all had to 
submit. Cicero, ordered to support the dyna‘ts, 
did so with his usual brilliance, while privat=ly 
expressing shame and grief: henceforth he 
defended their friends in court and took gcod 
care to retain the friendship of Caesar, who 
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adn ired his literary genius and was always 
glac to have the orator on his side. 

ia §3 Crassus was killed in battle. Pompey 
stay d near Rome, governing his Spanish pro- 
vinces through deputies. In this he was en- 
couraged by the oligarchs, who, understanding 
that they could not defeat him and Caesar in 
alliance, were hoping to drive a wedge between 
them. After much rioting in Rome, Pompey 
was elected consul in 52 and restored order. 
One of his reforms was the provision that all 
senior magistrates were henceforth to stay in 
Rome and go out to a province five years later— 
he himself retained his absentee governorship. 
This law was to affect Cicero. For a gap of 
four years now had to be filled, so that the law 
could begin to take effect; and all those magis- 
trates who had never governed provinces were 
drafted to fill it. Cicero had been one of them; 
and in §1 he was sent to Cilicia in Asia Minor. 
His reaction was characteristic. Within the 
limitations imposed by politics, he governed 
conscientiously and competently; and he took 
ludicrous pride in a small military success— 
the first that he had ever gained. Yet he felt 
that absence from the capital was exile. Others 
intrigued for provinces as opportunities of 
acquiring wealth and military power; Cicero 
dreaded an extension of his year. His abilities, 
as he puts it, were wasted there. 

Meanwhile, Rome was moving towards 
civ'l war. The extremists in the Senate man- 
oeuvred Pompey into breaking his agreement 
with Caesar; and early in 49, a few weeks after 
Cicero’s return, Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 
In a short time the whole of Italy fell to him, 
and Pompey and his party crossed to Greece. 
These months threw Cicero into mental agony. 
After vainly trying to preserve peace, he had 
joined Pompey: his place, of course, was by 
the side of those “ best men,’’ who regarded 
him as an outsider. But he did not accompany 
them to Greece. The evacuation of Italy 
appeared to show their weakness; and the 
mur. erous threats that issued from them con- 
trast d with Caesar’s conspicuous moderation. 
Cice-o saw all his illusions shattered. The 
atti. de of Italy broke his heart: in Rome and 
ever where else Knights and common people 
welc med Caesar. The “concord of the 
orde s,” the “ agreement of all good men,” 


Photo: Mansell Collection 


The young AUGUSTUS, whom Cicero thought to use as a 
tool; head from Cyprus, now in the British Museum 


were exposed in all their emptiness. Caesar 
was kind to Cicero. Yet, in the end, Cicero 
had to save his dreams by shutting out the 
truths he had glimpsed: driven to despair, he 
crossed to Greece. A few months later Pompey 
was dead. That changed everyt-ing. Unlike 
the extremists, many of whom went on fighting 
for years, Cicero recognized that the cause was 
lost and returned to Italy. Caesar, generous as 
usual, received him as a friend. . 
The next few years were a time of grief. 
The hope aroused by Caesar’s clemency was not 
fulfilled: Caesar had no use for the aristo- 
cratic Republic, nor (as Cicero bitterly com- 
plains) for its saviour as a counsellor. Person- 
ally, he was friendly; but his tactlessness gave 
offence. Cicero found his name attached to 
Senate resolutions he had never heard of; and 
a consul was appointed, in an illegal manner, 
for part of a day, to reward a worthy adherent. 
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‘Cicero now withdrew from politics. At the 
very time when he felt himself entitled, as a 
senior ex-consul, to be a leading statesman and 
to bask in his hard-won dignity, his life’s work 
had been frustrated. Private unhappiness 
supervened. His marriage, never very satis- 
factory, broke up; a second marriage, hastily 
arranged, ended almost at once; worst of all, in 
45 his daughter Tullia died. She had given 
him the affection and understanding he had 
never found in his wife; and although he had 
no hesitation in using her, in the accepted 
fashion, as a counter for dynastic alliances, this 
was regarded as a matter of course and never 
impaired their relationship. For a long time 
Cicero refused to be comforted. In his sorrow 
he turned to philosophy. During this year and 
the next, in his various country houses—notably 
the splendid one at Tusculum, near modern 
Frascati, which he had spent a fortune to adorn 
—he wrote the series of philosophical works, 
chiefly on ethics and theology, that were 
remembered when the Republic he had saved 
had long been forgotten. Not that he had 
anything very original to say: his philosophy 
was eclectic, and neither profound nor con- 
sistent. It combined his Greek models with 
the common sense and morality of a Roman 
gentleman. But these works made Latin into a 
medium for philosophy; and this acquisition 
was to be passed on to the Middle Ages, to- 
gether with its content of Greek thought, for 
‘which Cicero became a principal channel of 
transmission. 

While engaged on this work, he heard of 
Caesar’s assassination on March 1sth, 44. 
Though jubilant at the tyrant’s death, he con- 
tinued to keep out of the political complications 
that followed. Two days after the deed, he 
joined in the general call for an amnesty; but 
it was nearly six months before he spoke in 
the Senate again. During those months, with 
the help of Caesar’s loyal veterans, the consul 
Antony gradually edged the “ liberators ” out 
of power. In May young Octavian, Caesar’s 
adopted son and heir, appeared in Rome, and 
by mid-summer he had become a force in 
politics. Cicero, on whom he had called and 
to whom he expressed great devotion, con- 
ceived the idea of using him against Antony. 
In September he launched the first of his 


attacks on Antony, the Philippics, named afier 
Demosthenes’ speeches against Philip II of 
Macedon. This was followed, after Antony’s 
reply, by the second, a vitriolic pamphlet. But 
for the moment nothing further could be done. 

A few weeks later, the situation was ripe for 
action. Octavian had raised a private army 
among Caesar’s old soldiers and was quickly 
seducing Antony’s troops. Finally, the consul 
had to leave Rome. At the end of the year, 


Cicero resumed the attack, and this time there 


was no intermission. Many of the nobles had 
fallen in the civil wars; most of the others were 
away, in charge of armies and provinces. 
Cicero at last found himself what he had always 
dreamt of becoming—a senior ex-consul, guid- 
ing the State in a crisis, with an army com- 
mander, Octavian, ready to execute his policy. 
In his moment of power the philosopher of law 
and morality showed up no better than the 
consul of 63. Legality and scruples were cast 
aside in the name of a higher law: Brutus and 
Cassius had seized armies and provinces in the 
East—they were honoured and recognized; 
Octavian had raised an army against the consul 
—he was given official status. All negotiations 
—for Antony offered reasonable terms—were 
wrecked, and finally the proconsul (as he was 
in 43) was outlawed. Yet Cicero, despite his 
public professions, had no love for Caesar’s 
son and no illusions about him: he simply 
underestimated him. Privately, he made it 
clear that he intended to remove him as soon 
as he had served his turn. The time seemed to 
have come when Antony suffered a military 
reverse: the Senate attempted to take direct 
charge of all Italian armies. Octavian had to 
act boldly: though he was only nineteen, he 
sent to Rome and demanded the consulship. 
When the Senate temporized, hoping for sup- 
port from some of the armies, he marched on 
Rome and had himself duly elected. Having 
gained legal power, and the public treasury, he 
marched north to meet Antony. Cicero was 
graciously permitted to leave Rome. 

Octavian had already decided that he had 
to come to terms with Antony, now that he liad 
sufficiently raised his price. In November 43, 
Octavian met Antony and Lepidus (anot ier 
powerful Caesarian, who commanded an ar ny 
in Gaul) near Bologna, and they established ‘he 
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Trimvirate. Elected Commissioners for 
sett ing the Constitution, they began a reign of 
terror in Italy. Proscription and confiscation 
were used to rid them of their enemies—for 
everyone knew the result of Caesar’s clemency 
—aid to satisfy their huge armies, both as a 
reward for loyalty and as a pledge for the 
future, when they would have to fight against 
Brutus and Cassius. Cicero was one of the first 
to be proscribed: he suffered the fate he had 
| intended for Antony. Though he had a chance 
of escaping, he was weary and preferred to die 
(as he said) in his country, which he had saved 
so often. On December 7th, 43, the execution 
squad came. His end was to become a favourite 


theme for moving description, such as we find 
in Plutarch’s Life. For Octavian in due course 
became Augustus, the first Emperor; and he 
then found it politic to admire the defenders of 
the Republic and blame the dead Antony for 
the proscriptions. But the last word may rest 
with a contemporary who was not easily taken 
in by pretences, and who refused to join the 
chorus of conventional panegyrists: “ He was 
equally favoured by Nature and by Fortune. 
. .. Would that he had been more moderate in 
success and more courageous in adversity! .. . 
Yet since perfect virtue falls to no man’s lot, 
let a man be judged according to the greater 


part of his life and character.” 


Photo: Alinari 


Supposed bust of MARCUS JUNIUS BRUTUS, 85-42 B.C., in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome 
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ANY MEDIEVAL CHRONICLERS would have 

been grievously disappointed if King 

William II had died peacefully in his 
bed. He was so patently ungodly that an 
explicit sign of Heaven’s displeasure was eagerly 
looked for. Yet for thirteen years from his 
accession in 1087 he flourished in his wicked- 
ness. He lacked, it is true, the awesome dignity 
and stern gravity of his father, William the 
Conqueror. He tried to get his way by bluster ; 
he was short and corpulent, and his ruddy 
countenance earned him the nickname “Rufus.” 
On the other hand, he had qualities that fitted 
him for rule in that harsh and turbulent age. 
He shared the Congueror’s energy and ruthless 
determination, and the ability to oblige others 
to do his will. His unswerving loyalty so earned 
his father’s affection that he was preferred to 
his elder brother, the feckless Robert Curthose, 
as successor to the kingdom of England, when 
the King was making his death-bed dispositions 
in 1087. Unfortunately, he also shared ais 
father’s predilection for garnering into his 
treasury a substantial proportion of his subjects’ 
wealth. “He coveted gold and silver and 
recked not how sinfully it was gotten.”! So 
said the Anglo-Saxon chronicler of the 
Conqueror. He might equally have said it of 
Rufus. 

The chroniclers, however, were often pre- 
pared to be indulgent to a harsh and even an 
avaricious ruler, if he kept the peace, extended 
his realm’s dominions, set a good example by 
moral uprightness, and behaved generously and 
respectfully to the Church. On the first two 
counts Ruius merited high marks; but he fell 
down badly on the others. He briskly sup- 
pressed two revolts by restless barons; he 
sternly punished wrong-doers. He extended 
the kingdom of England by conquests from the 
Scots in the area around Carlisle; and he 
acquired the duchy of Normandy, which the 
Conqueror had left to his eldest son, when Duke 
Robert wished to pawn it to go on crusade. He 
won several bloodless victories by bribery, and a 
few by a military skill that prompted some to 
compare him, extravagantly, with Alexander 
the Great. His personal courage and his punc- 
tilious regard for the chivalric code of the 


1J. Earle and C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel (Oxford, 1892), p. 217. 


The Death 
of 
William Rufus 


On August 2nd, 1100, the harsh, 
violent, cynical ruler, who was the second 
Norman King of England, mysteriously 

met his death while hunting in the 


New Forest. Was it by accident or 


conspiratorial design, or was he 


the victim o a pagan fertility cult ? 


By W. L. WARREN 


military class were recounted in many anecdotes. 
But this was insufficient to outweigh, in the 
chroniclers’ minds, his serious deficiencies. 
For one thing, his sexual life was blatantly 
irregular. He never married, and the absence 
of mistresses aroused a suspicion that seemed 
to be amply confirmed by the many homo- 
sexuals who infested the royal palaces. His 
successor, Henry I, begot a score of bastards, 
but none the less received the encomiums of 
the chroniclers for “ cleaning up the court.” 
More serious even than this, though, was 
Rufus’s cynical and ribald contempt for the 
Church and its ministers. As was expected of a 
medieval king, he was open-handed with his 
wealth; but little of it found its way to the 
Church. He did, it is true, at the beginning of 
his reign, make a number of benefactions to 
religious houses in memory of his father; but 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


rostrated and killed by the just judgement of God ”’; 
JS with an arrow through his heart. From an early 
rteenth-century MS. of Peter of Langtoft’s 


“* Chronicle of England” 


the chroniclers had just cause for feeling that 
the sum total of his gifts was utterly inadequate 
to his station, and small recompense for the 
depredations the Church had suffered at his 
hands. The Conqueror had drawn the bishop- 
rics and the more important abbeys into the 
feudal structure of Norman society; and 
churchmen had only been reconciled to the 
great burdens thereby incurred by that king’s 
veal for reform. There was no such mitigating 
‘actor in Rufus’s attitude. He zestfully abused 
the feudal status of the greater ecclesiastics to 
nake heavy demands upon them. When a 
bishop or abbot died, the estates pertaining to 
he see or abbey were treated like baronies in 
vardship and ruthlessly exploited by the 
crown. Appointments were deferred for years 
o that the king could continue to enjoy the 


revenues; and even when an appointment was 
made, he demanded the same sort of payment 
as was taken from an heir succeeding to a feudal 
fief. Three bishoprics and twelve abbeys were 
being exploited at the time of his death. The 
see of Canterbury itself was kept vacant for 
four years after the death of Archbishop 
Lanfranc in 1089; and the monks of the 
cathedral church were forced to exist on a 
miserable pension. Rufus consented to the 
appointment of the saintly Anselm in 1093 only 
when a serious illness had brought him to the 
point of death and repentance. With the 
recovery of his health, he resumed his oppres- 
sion of the Church and voiced his contempt for 
the Archbishop. He tried to take advantage of 
a disputed election to the Papacy by offering to 
recognize Urban as Pope if he would depose 
Anselm. Foiled in this attempt, he resorted to 
impeding the Archbishop’s activities at every 
turn, and harassed and bullied him into retiring 
abroad in 1097. He did not return for the 
remainder of Rufus’s reign; the estates of the 
Archbishopric were seized again by the King 
and leased to the highest bidder. “‘ He feared 
God but little and man not at all.”* No doubt 
the fires of Hell were being stoked for him; 
but in the case of prominent sinners, medieval 
moralists liked, indeed expected, to see God’s 
disapproval manifested in this world. 

On August 2nd, 1100, while he was hunting 
near Brockenhurst in the New Forest, William 
Rufus was struck and killed by an arrow dis- 
charged by one of his own men. Had he met 
his just deserts ? Monastic chroniclers strained 
themselves to think so. “ Everything that was 
hateful to God and to righteous men was the 
daily practice in this land during his reign,” 
says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. “ Therefore 
he was hated by almost ali his people and 
abhorrent to Ged. This his end testified, for 
he died in the midst of his sins without repent- 
ance or atonement for his evil deeds.”* “ It 
cannot be wondered at,” wrote another 
chronicler, “ that the might and vengeance of 
God should be thus displayed.’”* 


* William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series), ii. 367. 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. cit., p. 235. 

*Chronicon ex Chronicis, attributed to Florence 
of Worcester, ed. B. Thorpe (English Historical Soc. 
1848-9), ii. 45. 
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Photo: Reece Winstone 
The Rufus Stone in the New Forest, marking the 
traditional place of Rufus’s death. The oak in the 
foreground sprang from an older tree that is said to 

have deflected Tirel’s arrow 


The King’s death was commonly assumed 
to have been an accident; and this assumption 
was encouraged by the lack of any attempt to 
seek out and punish an offender. It is not clear, 
though, how the accident occurred. The only 
strictly contemporary account, that in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, merely informs us 
that “‘ on the morrow of Lammas King William 
was killed with an arrow while hunting by one 
of his men.”® Two men who were living at the 
time, but who wrote some twenty years later, 
believed that they could offer more detailed 
accounts; but unfortunately these differ materi- 
ally. William of Malmesbury has a graphic 
story: 

“ After dinner he went into the forest with a 
small number of attendants. Among these the 


most intimate with the king was Walter surnamed 
Tirel, who had come from France attracted by 


5 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. cit., pp. 235-6. 


the liberality of the king. This man alone re- 
mained with him while the others were widely 
scattered in the chase. The sun was now setting, 
and the king drawing his bow let fly an arrow 
which slightly wounded a stag which passed 
before him. He ran in pursuit, keeping his gaze 
rigidly fixed on the quarry, and holding up his 
hand to shield his eyes from the sun’s rays. At 
this instant Walter, forming in his mind a project 
which seemed good to him, tried to transfix 
another stag which happened to come near him 
while the king’s attention was otherwise occupied. 
And thus it was that unwittingly and quite unable 
to prevent it (oh, gracious God), he pierced the 
king’s breast with a fatal arrow. When the king 
received the wound he uttered not a word, but 
breaking off the shaft of the arrow where it struck 
out of his body he fell to the ground, thus accele- 
rating his own death. Walter immediately ran up, 
but finding the king unconscious and speechless, 
he lept quickly on his horse and escaped at full 
gallop. Indeed there was no one to pursue him. 
Some connived at his flight; others pitied him.”’*® 


According to Ordericus Vitalis, on the other 
hand, the King, his younger brother Henry, 
and several lords and friends deliberately dis- 
persed themselves through the woods to lie in 
wait for stags: 


“When the king and Walter de Poix [i.c., 
Walter Tirel] had taken up stations with a few 
companions in a grove, and eagerly awaited game 
with their weapons ready, suddenly a beast ran 
between them; the king moved from his place and 
Walter released an arrow. It grazed the animal’s 
hairy back but glanced off and struck the king who 
was standing within range. He immediately fell to 
the ground, and without more ado, alas, he died. 
The prostration of one upon the ground caused 
the greatest commotion among many, and a dread- 
ful clamour echoed through the woods at the 
death of a prince.’’? 


It would be invidious to adjudge one of these 
accounts more reliable than the other; and, 
despite the verisimilitude of each, one must 
conclude that a gap was being filled by guess- 
work. Many later writers resolved the conflict 
of evidence by confining themselves to the 
statement that Rufus was killed by an arrow 
carelessly discharged by Tirel. To medieval 


' moralists, the fact of an evil king being suddenly 


cut off in his prime was in any case more 
important than the manner of his death. As 
Archbishop Anselm’s chaplain, Eadmer, re- 
marked, it was a waste of time inquiring whether 


® William of Malmesbury’s account of Rufus’s 
death is given in his De Gestis Regum Anglorum 
(Rolls Series), ii. 376-9. 

7 Ordericus Vitalis’s account is given in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica, printed in Patrologia Latina, 
ed. J. P. Migne, clxxxviii, columns 750-753. 
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the arrow went straight for him or whether he 
ran into it, “ since it is sufficient to know that 
he was prostrated and killed by the just judge- 
ment of God.”* But to many the mere story of 
Rufus’s sudden end did not seem to provide 
sufficient support for the moral lesson that they 
wished to read into it. The deficiency, how- 
ever, was soon made good, and steadily the 
story gained colour and dramatic overtones. 
It was easy to recali dreadful portents and to 
interpret them by hindsight. A spring at 
Finchampstead in Berkshire had recently run 
with blood for a fortnight. The Devil had been 
seen abroad by many, stalking the woods and 
accosting passers-by. Sinister twists were given 
to the story: William of Malmesbury records 
the report that, as the corpse was being con- 
veyed to Winchester on a farm cart, it dripped 
with blood all the way. Ordericus Vitalis says 
that some villages refused to toll their bells as 
the dead villain passed. Some were inclined to 
attribute the collapse of a tower at Winchester 
Cathedral to the fact that Rufus was buried 
under it. William of Malmesbury discounted 
this story, sensibly remarking that an ill- 
constructed tower would have collapsed 


* Eadmer, Historia Novorum in Anglia, ed. M. 
Rule (Rolls Series), p. 116. 


whether or not Rufus was interred below but 

that men should have thought along these lines 

shows that the moral point was going home. 
The chronicle attributed to “ Florence of 


- Worcester” introduces a detail that adds a 


touch of poetic justice. Rufus, it is claimed, 
perished on the very spot where a church had 
formerly stood, before it had been razed to 
make way for the royal deer. The chronicler 
was obliged to admit that, as his information 
went, the church had actually been destroyed 
by Rufus’s father, William the Conqueror. 
The shift of responsibility weakens the moral 
significance of Rufus’s end; but the Norman 
kings’ maintenance of fierce forest laws, and 
their alleged destruction of whole villages to 
clear ground for hunting, was a bitter source of 
much resentment. In losing one point the 
chronicler was making a second, and a trench- 
ant one. He recalled appositely that another of 
the Conqueror’s sons, and a grandson, had 
also perished while hunting in the New Forest.® 

The belief that Rufus was cut off in his prime 
as a punishment for his own sins was sustained 
by other writers with tales of prevision. These 


*For “Florence of Worcester’s”’ account of 
Rufus’s death see Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. B. 


By courtesy of Spink & Son Ltd. 


_ Silver pennies of WILLIAM RUFUS, types I and 3 
(greatly enlarged) 
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helped to suggest that Rufus was destined for 
calamity: that his death was no mere “ ac- 
cident ” but that the arrow had been guided 
either by a Devil claiming his own or by a 
righteous God seeking just vengeance and rid- 
ding his people of a tyrant. Rufus was said to 
have dreamt the night before he died that his 
blood was being let by a surgeon and it gushed 
up to heaven in a stream that obscured the 
light of day. As he woke trembling from his 
nightmare, he bade his attendants remain at 
his side with lighted tapers. On the morrow 
a monk came to him to report a dream, in which 
he had seen the King in a church gnawing at 
the arms of a crucifix, when suddenly the figure 
on the Cross had thrust out its legs sending the 
king reeling to the floor with a great flame gush- 
ing from his mouth.'° In another version, the 
10 William of Malmesbury, Joc. cit. 


From: “ The Bayeux Tapestry,” ed. Sir Frank Stenton, Phaidon, |957 
Hunting in the eleventh century. KING HAROLD with hawk and hounds, from the Bayeux Tapestry, 
embroidered when Rufus was a young man 


abbot of Gloucester warned Rufus of a vision 
that one of his monks had had, in which a 
virgin had begged from the Lord Jesus, seated 
in glory in Heaven, vengeance on the king who 
was oppressing her. To her petition the Lord 
replied: “ Bear it patiently and wait a little 
while, for soon you will be well revenged on 
hum.” To the interpreter of this vision the 
virgin clearly symbolized the suffering 
Church." Abbot Hugh of Cluny told Anselm 
of a dream in which he had seen Rufus brought 
before the tribunal of God for judgment and 
sentenced to damnation. Even more mysterious 
communications arrived to comfort the exiled 
Archbishop: a monk of the abbey in which he 
was staying was told by a young man, who 
promptly disappeared, that the quarrel be- 
tween the Archbishop and the King was at an 


11 Ordericus Vitalis, loc. cit. 
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end. Into the hands of another was thrust a 
message which read: “‘ King William is dead.”!” 
The most arresting of the many ancillary 
legends that clustered around Rufus’s death was 
recorded by Matthew Paris in the thirteenth 
certury. On the evening of the fatality, it is 
said, the Earl of Cornwall was also out hunting, 
but in a far distant wood. Suddenly he was 
confronted by a huge, black, shaggy goat which 
bore on its back the body of a man, also black, 
but naked and wounded in the breast. The 
intrepid Earl demanded to be told what this 
grisly sight was; and the goat replied: “ I bear 
to judgment your King, or rather your tyrant, 
William Rufus. For I am a malevolent spirit 
and the avenger of his wickedness which raged 
against the Church of Christ, and so I have 
procured his death.”'* Clearly, by this stage, 
the accident in the New Forest had become 
merely an excuse for telling ghost stories. 
Even such splendid tales as Matthew Paris 
told, however, pale in comparison with the 
interpretation put on Rufus’s death by certain 
anthropologists. An attempt has been made to 
show that Rufus was the sacrificial victim of a 
pagan fertility cult that is said to have survived 
in Europe, under a thin veneer of Christianity." 
The adherents of this cult are held to have 
believed that the anointed king was an in- 
carnate god, capable of giving or withholding 
fertility. That this fertilizing power over crops, 
animals and human beings might remain un- 
impaired, a human sacrifice was required 
periodically—either the king himself should be 
killed or a substitute victim must be found. In 
the case of Rufus, it is claimed that he shared 
the pagan sympathies of the mass of the half- 
Christianized populace and, recognizing his 
responsibilities under the “Old Religion,” 
sought his own death when he felt his divine 
powers to be weakening.'® 
This is an arresting theory. But can it be 
ustained with evidence ? That Rufus was con- 


12 Radmer, De Vita et Conversatione Anselmi, ed. 
M. Rule (Rolls Series), pp. 403-4. 

13 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. 
Luard (Rolls Series), ii. 113. : 

44Cf, Margaret Murray, The Witch Cult in 
Western Europe (Oxford, 1921). 

18 Margaret Murray, The Diviie King in England 
London, 1954), pp. 56-60; H. Ross Williamson, 
The Arrow and The Sword (London, 1947), pp. 108- 
19. 


temptuous of Christianity is attested on every 
hand; but we may admit him to have been a 
cynic, a free-thinker, or even a heretic, without 
being obliged to conclude that he was a devotee 
of a fertility cult that required his own death. 
Upholders of the theory argue that we cannot 
expect an explicit statement of the sacrificial 
nature of the King’s death from a contemporary 
because of the secrecy of the cult, and because 
the monastic chroniclers, who supply us with 
our information, were biased against it and 
concerned to suppress or misrepresent facts 
about it. None the less, it is claimed, the 
chroniclers inadvertently or innocently allowed 
pieces of information to slip through which 
sustain the theory. For example, it has been 
claimed that 


** In the account of Rufus’s death, there are ... 
details which to any initiate would suggest some- 
thing less than an accident. The death is con- 
summated in the depths of a forest at sunset on 
the site of an ancient church—and thus, pre- 
sumably, a pre-Christian holy place; the King’s 
slayer stands under an elder tree [which was 
sacred to the cult]; the King partakes of a kind of 
last sacrament of herbs and flowers; in the 
majority of accounts he is slain by an arrow loosed 
by his intimate, Tirel, after Tirel’s hesitation and 
the King’s command ; ‘Shoot, in the Devil’s 
name, or it will be the worse for you,’ and the 
arrow was one of two special ones . . . which he 
had given to Tirel that morning with the remark: 
“It is right that the sharpest arrows should be 
given to him who knows how to give death- 
bearing strokes with them ’.’’!® 


This is an interesting picture; but it must be 
rejected because it transgresses sound rules on 
the use of source material. It is a composite 
picture, built up by the uncritical selection of 
passages from chronicles of many dates and 
provenances whose testimony is often incompat- 
ible. It is Geoffrey Gaimar who tells us that 
Tirel was “ leaning against an aspen close to an 
elder” when he loosed the fatal arrow, and 
that the King cried out four times for the 
sacrament. 


But there was no one to give it him. 

Far from any minister was he, in a waste; 
But yet a hunter 

. ook some herbs with all their flower, 
He made the King eat a little; 

Thus he thought to communicate him.'? 


16H. Ross Williamson, op. cit., p. 117. 

17 Geoffrey Gaimar, L’estoire des ee: ed. with 
translation by T. Duffus Hardy and C. T. Martin 
(Rolls Series), lines 6320, 6335-43. 
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Gaimar may be reckoned a near contempor- 
ary; but he was writing a metrical romance of 
English History in the French language, com- 
pounded of pieces of chronicles and much pic- 
turesque imagination. No theory can be built 
on poetic licence. It is Henry Knighton who 
relates the actual words in which Rufus com- 
manded his slayer to release his arrow; but 
Knighton was writing three centuries after the 
event and his testimony here is of negligible 
value.'* The King’s remark, on making a gift 
of two new arrows to Tirel, is recorded by 
Ordericus Vitalis; but it is perfectly susceptible 
of an innocent interpretation. The chronicler, 
who was given to putting words into people’s 
mouths, no doubt thought the remark ironic; 
and there is no need to strain it into a sinister 
meaning. It was another contemporary, 
“* Florence of Worcester,” who alleged that the 
King died near a ruined church. It is true that 
churches were often built on the sites of heathen 
temples in an attempt to purify them; and this 
might be a reasonable explanation of the 
existence of a church in the depths of a forest. 
But to advance this argument here is to ignore 
** Florence of Worcester’s ” point, which was 
that the creation of the New Forest by the 
Norman rulers, in the interests of their hunting, 
involved the laying waste of many populous 


18 Henry Knighton, Chronicon, ed. J. R. Lumby 
(Rolls Series), i. 111. His statement is, perhaps, an 
amplification of Matthew Paris’s report that on the 
appearance of a stag Rufus called out to Tirel, 
* Shoot, you devil.” Chronica Majora, ii. 112. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Stag-hunting in the early fourteenth century; a tinted drawing, from “‘ Queen Mary’s Psalter,” 
presented to Queen Mary I in 1553 by a London Customs Officer who prevented the export of the MS. 


villages and parishes, and that the accident to 
Rufus on the site of one of them was a signal 
act of justice. More telling is William of 
Malmesbury’s reference to the belief that the 
corpse of Rufus dripped with blood all the 
way to Winchester. This is interesting because 
it is physiologically impossible. But then, 
neither is it credible that the spring at Finch- 
ampstead should have run with blood, as 
Malmesbury also records. These are probably 
but two examples of those touches of the 
macabre with which chroniclers were anxious 
to invest the death of Rufus. Matthew Paris’s 
story of the black goat represents the full 
development of this tendency; and it contains 
no hint of cult practices. It may be argued that 
the dripping of blood is an ingredient of the 
folklore which held that the sacrifice of the 
royal victim was intended to fertilize the ground ; 
but, if wishful thinking did impute this quality 
to Rufus’s blood, the prevalence of the idea 
would testify only to the survival of pagan 
superstition, it would not prove that Rufus was 
himself a devotee of the cult.1° Legend has 
surrounded Rufus’s death with so much mere- 

1° The theory would have been materially helped 
if it could have been shown that Rufus sought his 
death on one of the ancient pagan festivals, and if the 
number of years he had lived or the number of years 
he had reigned was a multiple of the mystic number 
seven. This, however, cannot be done. The date of 
his birth is unknown, though he was somewhat over 
40. He died the day after the ancient pagan festival 
that had been Christianized as Lammas, and he still 


wanted 57 days to complete the thirteenth year of his 
reign. 
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tricious detail, and facts are so hard to come by, 
that it is not surprising that such a theory can 
be advanced. To prove it is another matter; 
it is an interesting conjecture but no more. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle provides us 
with the only statement that can be made with 
confidence: “‘ On the morrow of Lammas King 
William was killed with an arrow while hunt- 
ing by one of his men.” There is little room for 
conjecture here, save in one particular: there 
is just a suspicion that the King’s death was not 
accidental—that it was, in fact, a murder 
dexterously contrived to look like a hunting 
accident. This speculation too can be sup- 
ported only with circumstantial evidence; but 
this can be done without having to draw upon 
fanciful legend. 

The man who stood to gain most by Rufus’s 
death was his younger brother Henry—pro- 
vided he could secure the throne before his 
elder brother Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
intruded a claim. The sudden, unlooked-for 
death of Rufus was distinctly to his advantage. 
Henry was a member of the hunting party; 
and, according to Ordericus Vitalis, while 
Rufus’s body was still lying on the ground, “he 
lost no time in riding as fast as his horse would 
carry him to Winchester, where the royal 
treasury was kept, and imperiously demanded 
the keys from the keepers as lawful heir.” 
From Winchester he hurried to London and 
was crowned on Sunday, August 5th, just three 
days after his brother’s death. Henry was 
always ruthlessly efficient; but such expedi- 
tiousness smacks suspiciously of prearrange- 
ment. 

Rufus’s cronies are said to have sought 
revenge on Tirel for the elimination of their 
patron; but he escaped safely to his native 
Picardy. No official action ever seems to have 
been taken to establish the facts of the King’s 
death or to apportion blame. Tirel was not 
deprived of the lands he held in England. He 
had received them from Richard de Clare whose 
daughter he had married. It is noteworthy 
that his brothers-in-law, Gilbert and Roger de 


Clare, were also members of the hunting party 
on the fatal day, and that, after he became 
King, Henry treated the Clare family with 
marked favour. One member was immediately 
made Abbot of Ely, another Bishop of Win- 
chester, while others were numbered amongst 
the closest members of Henry’s entourage.” 
This partiality may, of course, have been quite 
innocent of any connection with Rufus’s death, 
and Tirel’s person and lands may have remained 
inviolate simply because he was closely related 
to Henry’s dearest friends. A suspicion, how- 
ever, remains that the King’s death, lamented 
by few, was engineered by the Clares in 
Henry’s favour and, through him, to their own 
advantage. 

Tirel, it may be noted, later solemnly 
affirmed to Suger, Abbot of St. Denis in Paris, 
that he was not with the King when he met his 
death, but was hunting in another part of the 
forest. Suger pointed out that, at the time of his 
avowal, Tirel had nothing to fear and nothing 
to gain by lying, and felt that he should be 


-believed.*"_ The earliest source, the Anglo- 


Saxon Chronicle, does not cite anyone by name 
as responsible; but the tradition that it was 
Tirel soon became firmly established. Possibly 
this tradition was no more than an obvious 
inference from his precipitate flight. It may be, 
then, that Tirel was merely a convenient scape- 
goat who consented to act the part to divert 
suspicion from someone more highly placed 
who actually performed the deed. If there was 
a conspiracy to murder, it was certainly most 
cleverly contrived, and the conspirators so 
effectively covered their tracks that there is 
little hope now of establishing the truth. 
There remain only the legends, valuable illus- 
trations of the horror in which William Rufus 
was held by contemporary ecclesiastics. 


20 See J. H. Round, “ Walter Tirel & his Wife,” 
a England (London, 1909), pp. 468-79. Cf. 
H. M. Parker, “ The Forest Laws & the Death of 
Willian Rufus,” English Historical Review, xxvii 
(1912), 26-38. 
21 Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros, ed. A. Molinier 
(Collection de Textes, Paris, 1887), p. 8. 
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partition, far-reaching changes took place 

in Poiand. Within less than fifteen years, 
as a result of reforms instituted by private 
individuals and measures adopted by the govern- 
ment, the lot of the peasants improved con- 
siderably, causing a steady rise in the birth rate; 
agricultural production increased and the 
export trade flourished as never before. Some 
three hundred undertakings, capable of satis- 
fying a large proportion of the demand for 
manufactured products, were established and 
the volume of imports reduced; the urban 
population rose to 1,200,000; banking houses 
were founded; the balance of trade became 
favourable; gold and silver money was plenti- 
ful; the central and provincial organs of 
administration were growing in numbers and 
efficiency; the revenue of the treasury to which 
before 1772 the taxpayers never contributed 
more than thirteen million now rose to twenty- 
four and a half and eventually to forty million 
zlotys in a reduced territory; during the war 
with Russia in 1792 an army of 69,000 was put 
in the field; the structure of society had begun 
to alter and even the wretched political insti- 
tutions were reformed, at any rate on paper. 
The conservative opposition was strong; but 
the uprising of 1794 proved the determination 
of the majority to stand by the movement of 
reform. Towards the end of the century, the 
mentality and behaviour of educated Poles had 
more in common with the first half of the nine- 
teenth than with that of the eighteenth 
century. 

The intellectual revolution, which preceded 
political reform, was the outcome of a move- 
ment dating from the seventeen-fifties. Slowly 
at first, and later gaining in rapidity, the 
Enlightenment with its attendant economic and 
social circumstances spread to Poland. Once 
again, after an interval of some two centuries, 
Poles were travelling in the West and bringing 
back new and controversial ideas. A con- 
temporary poet shows a young gentleman on 
his return from abroad communicating to his 
friends the essence of the new gospel: 


[: THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE first and third 


** Voltaire does not say ‘ Go to Mass on Sundays,’ 
Helvétius said divorce was not a sin, 
Rousseau is an enemy of holy water, 
e said the tithe was simply a trick, 
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The Partitions 
of Poland: 


PART Il 


“ In 1772 partition had been declared 
imperative as the only means of 
saving Poland from anarchy; twenty-one 
years later, she was punished with partition 
for having tried to set her house in 


order. Here was tragic mockery indeed.” 


By L. R. LEWITTER 


Newton hated the forty days of Lent, 

Diderot thinks it a pity to listen to sermons, 

D’Alembert has written against confirma- 


Once religious scepticism had set in, the way 
was clear for the new learning which, little by 
little, ousted peripatetic philosophy. Two dates 
may be indicated as significant in the progress 
of the Enlightenment: in 1771 the abbé 
Poczobut, an astronomer, was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London; in 1776 torture 
and the death penalty for witchcraft were 
abolished: the Copernican system was now 
orthodox and magic was falling into disrepute. 

The secularization of life and thought was 
assisted by the agency set up in 1773 for the 
purpose of taking over the endowments and 
educational duties of the newly dissolved 
Jesuit Order. The National Education Com- 
mission, as finally organized ten years later, 
combined the functions of an Academy of 
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Poland after the first Partition, 1772; an intellectual Poland, after her revival, swallowed by her neighbours 
renaissance then led to political reform in the Partitions of 1793 and 1795 
Sciences, the Universities and a Ministry of _ king and his relatives, Poniatowskis and Czar- 
hatte Education; it was responsible for education at _ toryskis alike, played a major part in the plan- 
all levels and all over the country, including _ning and execution of educational reform. The 
the supply of teachers. The curriculum of the same may be said of Stanislas’s réle in the 
vay schools supervised by the Commission included _literary revival: his patronage did much to 
by Latin, Polish, religion, ethics, the elements of | rouse Polish literature from the lethargy in 
ites law, history and geography (Polish and general), = which it had been sunk for a century and a half. 
ess mathematics, geometry, logic, science (botany, |§ The poetry, the drama and the political writings 
pbé zoology, mineralogy, physics) and modern of his reign are yet another testimony of 
low languages. Even if this ambitious programme __ Poland’s vitality at the time of the second 
ure | could not always be carried out, it was still a _ partition. 
ere ff ubstantial advance on the half-medieval and Not only the ideas of men, but their environ- 
OW valf-humanistic, and entirely Latin, education § ment too, were undergoing a change; political 
ute. ormerly provided by the Jesuits. The Com- and economic, as well as intellectual, factors 
was nission attached as much importance to the — were at work. As the central government gained 
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and ion of civic spirit. Its aim was to inculcate into minor gentry declined and its status as a pro- 
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Mansell Collection 


The new constitution, adopted in 1791, bore witness to 
his enlightened principles: STANISLAS AUGUSTUS, last 
King of Poland; engraving of 1783 


of wealth by the pioneers of capitalism made 
trade and manufacture attractive and even 
respectable. The new frame of mind and the 
new type of society were most evident in 
Warsaw, now a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 
With an urban proletariat, a professional and 
administrative class, a major and minor 
bourgeoisie, a numerous foreign colony, a 
lively court and, since 1788, a Seym in con- 
tinual and public session; with its printing 
presses and coffee houses, it had at least as 
much in common with other European capitals, 
particularly Paris, as with the rest of Poland. 
The prevailing fashions in art, literature and 
politics were those of France, and in similar 
circumstances the inhabitants of Warsaw might 
be expected to behave like Parisians. 

The new constitution passed by the Four- 
Year Seym on May 3rd, 1791, epitomizes the 
changes just described and indicates the extent 
of Poland’s temporary emancipation from 
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Russian tutelage. To criticize the constitution, 
as many have done, for having failed to bring 
about a social as well as a political revolution is to 
criticize it for not having done something that 
it was not intended to do, as must become 
apparent when it is examined in its historical 
setting. 

As the deputies of the Four-Year Seym 
vied with one another in eloquence, without 
achieving any adequate practical results, it 
began to look as though the unique opportunity 
offered by the Prussian alliance and Catherine’s 
embroilment in Turkey was in danger of being 
forfeited. The Bill, which was rushed through 
a half-empty Chamber at the eleventh hour, 
accomplished the maximum that could be 
accomplished without antagonizing the con- 
servative opposition as well as provoking Russia. 
As in the case of educational reform and of the 
literary revival, the King, newly swept along by 
the enthusiasm of the “ patriotic” party, left 
his mark on the constitution, which bears 
witness to his admiration for Montesquieu and 
for the political institutions of England. The 
elective monarchy and the principle of un- 
animity were now abolished; the King became 
a constitutional monarch who could “do no 
wrong,” but whose ministers were responsible 
to the Seym; a legal distinction was drawn 
between the executive, the legislature and the 
judiciary. The constitution did not introduce 
equality of rights, but took the peasantry into 
the custody of the law and granted to the 
townsmen immunity from imprisonment with- 
out trial and the right to own land, as well as 
voteless representation in the Seym. For all its 
semblance of a coup d’état, the constitution 
was, in fact, a compromise, a classic instance of 
possibilism. 

It was acclaimed not only in Warsaw by the 
“* patriots ” and their supporters. Burke, who 
had deplored the first partition, was lavish in 
his praise: “ In contemplating that change,” he 
wrote, “ humanity has everything to rejoice 
and glory in; nothing to be ashamed of, nothing 
to suffer. So far as it has gone, it probably is 
the most pure and defecated public good which 
has ever been conferred on mankind.” The 
essence of his encomium is contained in three 
statements: “ Not one man incurred loss, or 
suffered degradation. All, from the king to the 
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day labourer, were improved in their condi- 
tion,” . . . “ everything was kept in its place 
and order: but in that place and order every- 
thing was bettered”; “.. . this great good... 
contains in it the seeds of all further improve- 
ment; and may be considered as in a regular 
progress, because founded on similar principles, 
towards the stable excellence of a British Con- 
stitution.” Stripped of their rhetoric, Burke’s 
words express dislike of violent change, regard 
for the existing rights of individuals and faith 
in progress. 

Of these sentiments the Russian Empress 
shared only the first. Even twenty or so years 
earlier, when she was anxious to earn the 
reputation of a crowned and skirted philosophe, 
she forbade the tutor of the young princes of 
Holstein to take his charges anywhere near 
Lausanne or Geneva for fear of contamination 
with voltairianism. Now no trace was left of 
this platonic infatuation with Ja philosophie; 
and the Polish ultra-conservatives in St. 
Petersburg, diehards who would sooner sacri- 
fice the Republic’s independence than accept 
the new constitution, were able to exploit 
Catherine’s fear and hatred of revolution. She 
became convinced that the Jacobins in Paris 
had sent “three or four men” to assassinate 
her; that Mazzei, a Jacobin now in Warsaw as a 
guest and adviser of the King, had laid a bet 
that by May 3rd, 1792, she would no longer be 
alive. She was determined to fight and to defeat 
Jacobinism in Poland, and also to teach the 
Poles not to make light of Russia and to punish 
their King for his ingratitude. In the same year, 
her armies once more invaded the Republic, 
ostensibly to intervene on behalf of the con- 
federacy of Targowica, formed in defence of 
the old order and aurea libertas; in fact, again 
to plunge the carving knife into the residue of 
Poland’s territory. The next partition, carried 
out in conjunction with Prussia, followed in 
1793. In 1772 partition had been declared 
mperative as the only means of saving Poland 
‘rom anarchy; twenty-one years later, she was 
ounished with partition for having tried to set 
ver house in order. Here was tragic mockery 
adeed. 

Considered in terms of international rela- 
ions, the second partition recalls the first, 


1 Works (1852), IV, 478-80. 


inasmuch as it resulted from a failure of the 
interested powers to divide European Turkey. 
This failure recoiled upon Poland, and the 
sequence of events was also affected to a con- 
siderable degree by the French Revolution. 
While Russia was fighting the Swedes in the 
north and, in alliance with Austria, the Turks 
in the South, Poland seized the opportunity to 
carry out political reform under the protection 
of the alliance into which, encouraged by the 
recently concluded alliance between Prussia 
and Turkey, she entered with Prussia in 1790. 
In that very year, however, the situation began 
to alter and, from the Polish point of view, to 
deteriorate. Russia made peace with Sweden 


From: “ Warsaw in the |8th Century,” Panstwowy Instytut 

Wyclawiczy, 1954 

** Even a smallholder is as good as a Prince Palatine”: 

a traditional Polish saying about the members of the 
lesser gentry 
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By courtesy of the National Museum, Warsaw 


The King’s nephew, PRINCE JOSEPH PONIATOWSKI, learning to ride; picture by the court ‘painter, 
Bernardo Bellotto, c. 1773-74 


and the new Austrian Emperor, Leopold II, 
expressed his readiness to negotiate with the 
Turks. Once Austria had thus abandoned 
Russia and disengaged herself from the war in 
the Balkans, the Polish alliance ceased to be of 
use to Prussia, who was no longer willing to 
challenge Austria’s or Russia’s preponderance 
in central and eastern Europe. When it came 
to the point, in 1792, Frederick William II 
failed to honour his obligation to march to 
Poland’s rescue. Austria had made peace with 
Turkey in 1791; in the next year Russia fol- 
lowed suit and invaded Poland. Soon after- 


wards, in face of the declaration of war made on 
Austria by revolutionary France, the two 
German powers were reconciled with one 
another and with Russia. Catherine was now 
free to proceed single-handed in Poland if she 
wished; but she thought it wiser, in the end, 
to reward Prussia for her action against France 
with yet another slice of the Republic. 

The question whether Prussia was a fair- 
weather friend, a calculating partner, or a 
treacherous ally, has not been resolved to this 
day. Some historians have affirmed that, what- 
ever Prussia’s other objectives may have been, 
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a second partition of Poland was an integral 
part of her programme; others have shown that 
none of the reforms carried out by the Four- 
Year Seym was in any way due to Prussia, who, 
on the contrary, hindered some and did not 
promote any; others still, more lenient, have 
laid the blame not on Prussia but on a conjunc- 
ture beyond her control: the collapse of Pitt’s 
“ federative system.” However obscure and 
mixed Prussia’s motives may have been, her 
resolve to extort Danzig in payment for her 
assistance is as clear as the Poles’ determination 
to refuse it. 

Situated at the mouth of the Vistula, a free 
city under the nominal protection of the 
Republic, Danzig was Poland’s greatest em- 
porium and a seat of important British (and 
also Dutch) commercial interests. Each year, 
through Danzig, in addition to lead, coal and 
herrings, Poland imported at least £350,000 
worth of British manufactures and exported to 
Britain raw materials—ashes for bleaching, 
coarse linen, linen yarn, and timber—to the 
value of not less than £250,000. Nevertheless, 
as recently as 1788 Pitt had confessed his 
ignorance of Polish interests and of the Polish 
constitution; and a year later, when the pos- 
sibility arose of expanding Anglo-Polish trade, 
he pronounced it too remote. Only late in 1790 
did Danzig suddenly become the cynosure— 
though hidden from the public eye—of the 
constellation that the Prime Minister visualized 
for the preservation of peace and the status quo 
in Europe. At the Conference held at Reichen- 
bach, Austria had been “ contained”; now 
Russia must not be allowed to keep Ochakov 
and the coastal area between the Bug and the 
Dniester lest she become the great maritime 
power of the South. If Russia became firmly 
established on the Black Sea, not only would 
Poland be hemmed in completely, in the north 
oy Prussia and in the south by Russia; she 
vould also be incapable of rendering any 
ffective help to the Porte; her southern trade 
vould enrich Russia and, eventually, all her 
‘xports might be diverted in that direction, .to 
\ussia’s profit and Britain’s disadvantage. 
Not only must England not lose this source of 
upply but she must exploit and develop it to 
he full, so as to free herself from economic 
lependence on Russia. Without Russian hemp, 
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ship’s timber, copper, iron and _ linseed, 
England’s navy could not fight or her industry 
produce, and an offensive war against Russia, 
of all countries, was out of the question. An 
alliance and a trade treaty with Poland, how- 
ever, would both bolster up the Triple Alliance 
and provide Britain with the necessary naval 
stores. 

While negotiations to this end were in 
progress, and the Polish constitution of May 
3rd was being drafted, a Royal message to 
Parliament announced that George III felt 
obliged to augment his naval forces as a means 
of adding weight to the representations that he 
and his allies were making to the Empress of 
Russia regarding her peace with the Porte. 
But the “ Russian Armament ”’ failed for lack 
of support in Parliament and in the country. 
The adherents of the administration could not 
work up any enthusiasm for a policy whose 
rationale must not be fully divulged for reasons 
of security; the Whigs, Fox in particular, took 
the view that neither British interests nor the 
balance of power would be affected if Catherine 
were allowed to keep Ochakov; all knew that 
each year a thousand ships carried British goods 
to Russian ports. The Russian envoy, Voron- 
tsov, used these circumstances to his country’s 
best advantage. Having primed the Opposition 
with information about the ministry’s plans 
and the international situation, as interpreted 
by himself, he went on to procure the services 
of some twenty newspapers and mobilize a small 
army of hacks who, under his personal direc- 
tion, produced reams of flysheets and pamphlets 
including the Serious Inquiries into the Motives 
and Consequences of our Present Armament, 
indited by Vorontsov himself with the aid of 
Mr. Paradise, a friend of Dr. Johnson. The 
anxiety of traders and manufacturers having a 
stake in the trade with Russia was duly arous¢d 
and found vent in protest meetings at Norwich, 
Wakefield, Leeds and Manchester, letters to 
Members of Parliament and slogans scrawled 
on the street walls of London: “ No war with 
Russia.”” This mood was echoed in the House 
of Commons, and in the Government; the Tory 
parliamentary majority was shrinking and the 
Cabinet was divided. It was not for nothing 
that the Russia Company had friends in high 
places. Pitt weakened and yielded; it “ was the 
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greatest mortification he had ever experi- new constitution was generally acknowledged: 
enced.”” Instead of insisting on the status but, while its moderation was praised by the 
quo strict on the Black Sea, the Government _ Right, the Left denied its adequacy. On two 
expressed its readiness to accept the status occasions the Poles sent a representative to 
quo modifié and soon abandoned the idea of Paris with a plea for help. Late in 1792, the 
armed intervention. Prussia, disappointed, | Convention declared its readiness to assist all 
sought and found a rapprochement with peoples wanting to regain their freedom. 
Russia. Poland was partitioned for the second Encouraged by this pronouncement, the pro- 
time; Russia kept Ochakov, and the Eastern moters of the May constitution, who had taken 
Question was now posed, a legacy for the nine- _— refuge in Dresden, dispatched to Paris General 
teenth century. Kosciuszko who, in addition to having dis- 

Three absolute monarchies of the old régime __ tinguished himself in the recent war against 
buried Poland, but the French Revolution did Russia, was also a veteran of the American War 
not resurrect her. During the latter days of of Independence and an honorary citizen of the 
the Four-Year Seym, French opinion about French Republic. The Girondin leaders, to 
Poland was divided. The importance of the | whom Kosciuszko submitted a memorandum 


®See Rose, William Pist ond National Revival, specifying what help was needed to re-establish 
617. liberty and national independence in Poland 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
An English cartoon of Russian ambitions, 1791; CATHERINE THE GREAT strides to Constantinople, 
while the monarchs of Europe look up in protest. GEORGE 111 (fifth from left) exclaims: “‘ What ! 
What! What! What a prodigious expansion ! ” 
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From: W. Tatarkiewicz, Lasienski Warszawskie,"” Warsaw, |957 


The southern fagade of the Lasienski Palace, built by King Stanislas Augustus 


and drawing attention to the advantages to be 
derived by France from a revolution in that 
country, gave him a sympathetic hearing and 
deluded him with fantastic schemes for naval 
expeditions to the Baltic and the Archipelago, 
having already made up their minds tacitly to 
sanction a further partition in exchange for 
peace with Prussia, should the occasion arise. 
In any event, even if they had been willing to 
keep the Convention’s promise, they would 
have been unable to do so; for, in the spring of 
1793, France was fully engaged in defending 
her own territory. Kosciuszko returned to 
Dresden having achieved nothing. 

The next envoy arrived in Paris at the end 
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of the year; and once more neither a memo- 
randum, entitled “‘ Considerations on the ques- 
tion whether in the present circumstances the 
French Republic should take an interest in 
Poland,” nor his other representations elicited 
any reaction from the Montagnard government, 
bent on defending the French revolution to the 
exclusion of all others. The outbreak of 
Kosciuszko’s insurrection in the spring of 1794 
did nothing to alter this attitude, most probably 
because the Poles did not declare war on Austria 
as well as on Russia and Prussia. The French 
Republicans would not contribute a sou—did 
not their Polish brethren have all the resources 
of their country at their disposal? Only after 
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the fall of Robespierre was the Polish envoy 
admitted to the bar of the Convention. Collot 
d’Herbois, who was in the chair, assured him 
of the sympathy and the admiration of the 
French people, pointed out that the French in 
fighting for their own freedom were also fighting 
for the freedom of the Poles and proceeded to 
lecture them on the ill effects of insufficiently 
strong measures in a great revolution. A King, 
even in chains, was a constant threat to liberty, 
wild beasts [that is, the “ aristocracy ”] could 
never be tamed, and whoever forgave them their 
mistakes was an enemy of the human race; 
only a body of truly popular representatives 
could ensure the insurgents’ success. When in 
the late autumn the Comité du Salut public 
decided, with a view to mounting a co-ordinated 
diversion by the Poles, the Swedes and the 
Turks, to send to Poland an agent armed with a 
sum of money, the Russians had already entered 
Warsaw. The cost of this cautious and belated 
gesture was out of all proportion to the advan- 
tage that France derived from the collapse of 
the Polish uprising. As its end was coming into 
sight, the Prussian King hastily made a separate 
peace with France in order to be able to give 
full support to his claims in Poland. 

Contrary to all appearance, Kosciuszko’s 
insurrection of 1794 was not an act of despera- 
tion. True, as a new partition was being con- 
templated in any case—by Russia for the sake 
of satisfying the greed of high officials for con- 
fiscated property and by Austria with the object 
of equalizing the acquisitions of the three 
powers—the future leaders of the revolt were 
convinced that Poland had nothing to lose. 
Nevertheless, the rising was not a gamble but a 
calculated risk. Kosciuszko and his associates 
made a number of more or less reasonable 
assumptions. First, they expected the Polish 
example to be followed by the oppressed 
peoples of Austria—in Hungary, Bohemia and 
Galicia—of Prussia—in Silesia—and even of 
Russia, causing embarrassment to the enemies 
of France and persuading her to give full 
support to the Poles. Next, the movement was 
to be truly national, embracing not only the 
szlachta but also the peasants, who were to be 
won over with the gift of personal freedom and 
a partial remission of the corvée. Finally, with 
their participation, it was hoped to put in the 


field an army of 300,000 men, a militia concen- 
trated around units of the regular army. 
Kosciuszko compared the internal resources of 
his country with those of America. Though he 
lamented the want of maritime strength, he 
was still of the opinion that ‘“‘ Poland would be 
able to defend itself against the Russian and 
Prussian powers.” The comparison with 
America was misleading; but events proved 
Kosciuszko’s calculations to have been at least 
partly correct. An army of about 150,000 strong 
was raised and supplied, and though the general 
mobilization proved a failure, the urban militia 
gave a good account of itself. But it would have 
taken a country many times richer, and general 
circumstances much more favourable, to resist 
the combined attacks of Russia and Prussia, 
unhindered as they were by natural frontiers. 
Kosciuszko was defeated and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Maciejowice; after the storming 
and massacre of the suburb of Praga, Warsaw 
fell; Stanislas Augustus abdicated and the last 
partition followed. The three powers now 
recognized the “ necessity of abolishing every- 
thing which might recall the existence of a 
Polish Kingdom in face of the performed 
annihilation of this political body ” and decided 
“ never to introduce into their titles the name 
or the joint description ‘the Kingdom of 
Poland,’ which would be abolished since that 
moment for ever.” 

Just as the third partition was the con- 
sequence of the two previous ones, so was 
Kosciuszko’s uprising the final achievement of 
the national revival. Its leader was a product of 
the intellectual revolution, a protégé first of all 
of Adam Czartoryski, the King’s uncle, and 
then of the King himself, trained for the army 
at the newly established Corps of Cadets in 
Warsaw, where he became an instructor, and 
in Paris, where America’s struggle for in- 
dependence came within his purview. The 
authors of the May constitution had acted with 
the pen; and, when the work of reform had 
been wrecked, some of them and many others 
resorted to the sword to re-establish political 
independence, so that the task might be taken 
up anew. Thomas Campbell bewept their 
failure: 


** In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your volley’s thunder flew :— 
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Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 

Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d 
spear, 

Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high 
career ;— 

Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciuszko fell! ” 


Poland had acquired a national hero, the 
first since the death of John Sobieski, nearly a 
century earlier. The King and the egalitarian 
leader of the insurrection have little in common 
except that both—one in saving Vienna from 
the Turks, and the other in helping to fortify 
Billingsport, West Point and Charlestown— 
fought for causes that transcended the limits of 
exclusive national interest. 

It was during this troubled period that some 
new Polish themes were introduced into the 
perpetual and multiple fugue of history. Their 
sound for the most part has long since faded; 
but some of them still resound in our day. It 
was then that for the first time, as in 1939, 
Poland’s fate became, though only for a while, 
dependent on the attitude of England, and that 
the question whether Danzig should belong to 
Poland or to Prussia became an international 
issue. The instinctive response of Poland to the 
revolution in France, witnessed again in 1830 
and 1848, was observed for the first time; a 
class of educated, democratically minded and 
radically inclined men without private means, 
later to be known as the intelligentsia, made its 
first appearance in public life, and Warsaw 
acquired the undue political importance of a 
modern capital. The national independence, 
of which the partitions deprived Poland, she 
regained in 1918, only to be par- 
titioned again by Germany and Russia 
in 1939, before finally becoming an 
.nwilling satellite of the U.S.S.R. 

This persistent repetition provokes 
‘he question whether Poland can exist 

s an independent state, otherwise than 
s afunction of a simultaneous weaken- 
ug of Russia and Germany. If the 
nswer is “no,” are there only two 
lternatives: enslavement by Germany or 
nnatural aggrandisement on the Baltic at her 
xpense, truncation in the east and subjugation 
y Russia in accordance with Bestuzhev’s plan 


of 200 years ago? The reply is far from com- 
forting: the trend of the past two centuries has 
been against Poland’s independence. During 
the years separating Kosciuszko’s insurrection 
from the tragic celebration of its 150th anni- 
versary in the Warsaw rising of 1944, the course 
of Polish history runs red with the vain attempts 
of self-sacrificing individuals to reverse this 
malignant tendency. In that period Poland was 
placed between two predatory nations, and now 
finds herself between two blocs, disputing the 
mastery of the European continent and of the 
world. So long as these deadly rivalries persist, 
her chances of achieving genuine independence 
must be regarded as virtually nil. (concluded) 


Polish Library, London 
A romantic lithograph of TADEUSZ KOSCIUSZKO (1746- 


1817), leader of the Polish uprising in 1794 
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the pages of military journals were filled 

with a furious controversy that seems 
completely fantastic to us today. The argu- 
ment raged round the question of how the 
cavalry should be armed. Should the lance 
replace the sword as the cavalry soldier’s main 
weapon, or should both lance and sword give 
way to the rifle? Should the glittering cuiras- 
siers and dragoons follow the example of the 
uncouth Boers, and the scarcely less uncouth 
Confederate and Federal cavalry of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and discard the shock action of 
l’arme blanche for the less glamorous but more 
workmanlike réle of the mounted rifleman ? 
The Cavalry Journal of 1907, attempting to 
sum up the conflicting views on this subject, 
concluded that in France the sword was the 
main cavalry weapon and in Germany the 
lance, but that both were wrong. The main 
cavalry weapon, said the journal, is the horse, 
and “ the charge will always remain the thing 
in which it will be the cavalryman’s pride to die 
sword in hand.” 

In this atomic age, when the shadow of the 
mushroom cloud above Hiroshima haunts 
every responsible person, it seems incredible 
that intelligent men could be arguing the 
merits of sword versus lance less than fifty 
years ago. Yet it was only a short time before 
the writer went to Sandhurst that the authori- 
ties had reluctantly decided to remove from the 
syllabus that time-honoured but complicated 
drill movement known as “ forming square to 
repel cavalry.” Apart from this belated recogni- 
tion of the facts of military life, the horse still 
reigned supreme, and every night the ante- 
rooms buzzed with the horse-versus-tank con- 
troversy—the advocates of the tank being far 
outnumbered by the protagonists of the horse. 

Although this took place less than twenty- 
five years ago, the cadet would have been con- 
sidered mad indeed who suggested that the 
main raison d’étre of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps in 1958 would be to look after guard 
dogs rather than horses. Yet this is, in fact, 
what has happened. The only remaining horsed 
units in the British Army are the mounted 
squadron of the Household Cavalry, retained 
for ceremonial duties in London, and the 
nucleus of a pack transport training company 


D= THE FIRST DECADE of this century, 


The Passing 


of 
LArme 
Blanche: 


THE LAST 
CAVALRY CHARGE 
IN BRITISH 
MILITARY HISTORY 


On March 19th, 1942, a British officer, 
riding the “best polo pony in 
Burma,” launched a headlong charge against 
a Fapanese machine-gun emplacement. 
He died as he would probably have chosen to 
die; and with his death concluded a 
long and distinguished chapter in 
the history of the British Army. 


By JAMES LUNT 


of the Royal Army Service Corps. Dragoon 
Guards, Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers, now 
drive into battle in tanks or armoured cars, 
their sabretaches replaced by sadly prosaic 
map-cases, and their glittering uniforms and 
plumes by greasy overalls and berets. 

It is true that the horse was used extensively 
in both the German and Russian armies during 
the Second World War, but only for transport 
and reconnaissance purposes; both armies 
have now abandoned any idea of employing 
horsed cavalry in any future war. With the 
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By courtesy of the Director, Leeds City Art Gallery 


“* Scotland for Ever!” A romantic impression by Lady Butler (1846-1933), painter of popular battle-pieces that 


used to adorn innumerable English schoolrooms, of the charge of the Royal Scots Greys at Waterloo 


departure of the horse from the battlefield, a 
complete era in the history of war has ended. 
For thousands of years, the horse has been 
associated with war—‘‘ He saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.” In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, cavalry comprised about a third of 
an army; under Napoleon the proportion 
dropped to an eighth; and by the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War the proportion had 
dropped even lower. Nevertheless, the armies 
that took the field in 1914 were almost entirely 
dependent on the horse for their means of 
transport forward of rail-head. The Polish 
Army which faced Hitler’s panzers in Sep- 
tember 1939 was mainly horsed, while out of 
twenty Indian Cavalry regiments only two 
had been mechanized in 1939. 

The history of warfare is studded with 
cavalry charges—remembered, perhaps, be- 
‘ .use they appeal more to the imagination than 
() the more stolid and dour contests between 
i fantry. For every one individual who knows 
 e glorious story of the victory of “ the un- 
‘ irpassable six” regiments of the Line over 


the French cavalry at Minden, there will be 
hundreds who can recount the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. The charge of the 
Royal Scots Greys at Waterloo has been im- 
mortalized by Lady Butler in her painting 
“* Scotland for Ever!” The charge of the 21st 
Empress of India’s Lancers at Omdurman, 
when the routed dervishes were driven from 
the field and Gordon was avenged, has been 
enshrined for ever in our literature by the pen 
of Lieutenant Churchill, detached from the 
4th Queen’s Own Hussars, and who charged 
with the 21st Lancers on that day. The 16th 
The Queen’s Lancers,’ now equipped with 
tanks and with fewer than a dozen men who 
can mount a horse, let alone ride one in battle, 
still crimp the pennons of their lances, which 
stand outside their Quarter-Guard, to com- 
memorate their charge at Aliwal in 1846, when 
they broke the Sikh squares and ended the day 
with their lance pennons stiff and encrusted 
with the enemy blood. Although the fighting 
in France and Flanders from 1914 to 1918 
provided few opportunities for the cavalry 
to charge in battle, Allenby’s campaign in 

1 Now the 16th/5th The Queen’s Royal Lancers. 
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By courtesy of the Parker Gallery 


British cavalry, the 16th (Queen’s Own) Lancers, in action against the Sikh squares at the Battle of 

Aliwal, January 28th, 1846. Though now mechanized, the Queen’s Lancers still crimp the pennons of 

the lances that stand outside their Quarter-Guard, to commemorate that engagement, when, as the day 
ended, their lance pennons were stiff with enemy blood 


Palestine was predominantly a cavalry affair, and 
the charge against the Turks at El] Mughar is 
still commemorated by the Yeomanry who 
charged that day. 

For centuries the art of generalship consisted 
largely in the manoeuvring of troops on the 
battlefield until the opportunity presented itself 
to launch the cavalry in shock action. Hannibal, 
during the first three years of his career, com- 
manded the Carthaginian cavalry. His skilful 
handling of Hasdrubal’s cavalry played a large 
part in his victory at Cannae; conversely, it 
was the ill-disciplined behaviour of the Car- 
thaginian cavalry at Zama which led to the 
Carthaginian defeat. At Marengo it was 
Kellerman’s coup d’ ail that launched the French 
cavalry at the decisive moment and snatched 
victory from defeat. Then came the invention 
of the breech-loading rifle, smokeless powder, 
and the rifled cannon, and warfare was changed 


beyond recognition ; the advent of the machine- 
gun made the employment of cavalry on the 
battlefield even more hazardous. Tactics had 
to be radically altered and it was only prejudice 
and innate military conservatism that blinded 
so many otherwise able soldiers to the obvious. 
Yet, as long ago as the American Civil War, 
generals such as “‘ Jeb” Stuart had understood 
that cavalry tactics must be adapted to suit the 
new weapons. Colonel Henderson wrote of the 
cavalry which Stuart trained that “ the horse- 
man of the American War is the model of the 
efficient cavalry-man,” but few cavalry officers 
in Europe at that time would admit the fact. 
The idea of the mounted rifleman was ana- 
thema, and the sword and lance remained the 
principal weapons of the mounted soldier in the 
machine-gun age. 

This accounts for the arguments that were 
still raging in 1910 over the cavalry soldier’s 
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sword; should it be a cutting or a thrusting 
weapon? The British cavalry were taught to 
charge with the point of the sword, whereas 
Oriental armies sharpened their tulwars so that 
hey would “ split a hair.” Sergeant Forbes- 
Mitchell of the 93rd Highlanders, in his 
Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, recounts the 
story of a British cavalry regiment in action 
against the Sikhs (probably the 13th _— 
Dragoons at Ramnuggar): 


“The Sikhs wore voluminous thick puggries 
round their heads, which our blunt swords were 
powerless to cut through, and each horseman had 
also a buffalo-hide shield slung on his back. 
They evidently knew that the British swords were 
blunt and useless, so they kept their horses still 
and met the British charge by lying flat on their 
horses’ necks, with their heads protected by the 
thick turban and their backs by the shields; 
immediately the British soldiers passed through 
their ranks the Sikhs swooped round on them and 
struck them back-handed with their sharp, curved 
swords, in several instances cutting our cavalry- 
men in two. In one case a British officer was hewn 
in two by a back-handed stroke which cut right 
through an ammunition pouch, cleaving the 
pistol bullets right through the pouch and belt, 
severing the officer’s backbone, and cutting his 
heart in two from behind. It was the same in the 
Balaclava charge, both with the Heavy and the 
Light Brigade. Their swords were too straight, 
and so blunt that they would not cut through the 
thick coats and sheep-skin caps of the Russians, 
so that many of our men struck with the hilts at 
the faces of the enemy as more effective than 
attempting to cut with their blunt blades.” 


Shock action is generally understood to mean 
the charge at the gallop of mounted man against 
mounted man, or mounted man against the 
man on foot; it implies the cut and thrust of 
sword and lance against pike, sword, and 
bayonet. Cavalry charges, however, have not 
always taken place at the gallop. At the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell, the cavalry 
advanced at the walk, or at most a slow trot. 
The horsemen then halted to discharge their 
pistols or carbines and drew their swords only 
when the enemy ranks broke in flight. The 
advance of several hundred horsemen at a 
slow trot must have been an awe-inspiring sight, 
and as stately as a gavotte when they halted to 
prime their pistols before opening fire. Even 
2, late as the War of the Austrian Succession, 
tie French cavalry charged in this manner; 
2 art from the Maison du Roi, French cavalry 
r giments were almost wholly the property of 
i dividual commanding officers. A regiment 


was virtually a private company and the main 
object of the proprietor was to ensure the 
financial success of his venture. He was not 
unnaturally averse to risking his ‘regiment, 
whether in peace or war, and the horses rarely 
left their stables during the winter months. 
At Minden in 1759 six British infantry regi- 
ments drove the French cavalry in rout from 
the field, and it would appear that the infantry 
charged the cavalry, while that arm waited the 
onset without moving forward to meet it. At 
the Schellenberg, six weeks before Blenheim, 
the opposite took place when the Royal Scots 
Greys, a horsed regiment, charged the enemy 
on foot. 

This action by the Greys is less surprising, 
since they were horsed grenadiers at the time. 
Ever since they have retained the distinctive 
head-dress of the grenadier, which was origin- 
ally the sugar-loaf type of hat made familiar by 
Hogarth in his “ March of the Guards to 
Finchley.” When the Guards adopted the 
bearskin shortly before the Crimean War, the 
Greys followed suit, and still wear the bearskin 
in full dress. Horse grenadiers were first raised 
in 1677 and were originally the élite of the 
Household Cavalry. They were virtually 
mounted infantry, so foreshadowing the réle 
of the horsed soldier two centuries later; they 
drilled as infantry and were equipped as such. 
The grenade of those days was a heavy and 
cumbersome weapon and it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that it could have been prepared and 
thrown from horseback. The horse was in fact 
only the means of locomotion to the battlefield, 
after which the soldier dismounted and con- 
tinued the action on foot. Horse grenadiers 
ceased to be employed in the British Army after 
the battle of Fontenoy in 1745. 

With the disappearance of the horse 
grenadier from the battlefield, the trend passed 
from the heavy to the light cavalryman. In 
1759, the first two regiments of Light Dragoons 
(the 15th and 16th) appeared in the British 
Army List and there was a movement away 
from the mounted infantry réle. Cavalry 
became once again the force for shock action 
and the lance was introduced into the British 
Army in 1816; this was a copy of the weapon 
used by the regiment of Polish Lancers which 
Napoleon had attached to the Imperial Guard 
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The 9th Lancers watering their horses at the Modder River, during the Boer War: the reputation of 
L’Arme Blanche was “ sadly jolted by experiences on the South African veldt” 


in 1807. Hussar regiments of light cavalry had 
been created around the same time and were 
copies of the Hungarian light cavalry. As a 
result of all this, cavalry regiments became 
even more dashing, more showy, and if anything 
more expensive, and the era of Lord Cardigan 
began. It was to last for nearly a hundred 
years, be sadly jolted by experiences on the 
South African veldt, and ended finally by the 
machine-guns and trenches of France and 
Flanders. 

There were only four horsed cavalry regi- 
ments left in the British Army when war broke 
out in 1939. They were the Life Guards, The 
Blues, 1st Royal Dragoons, and the Royal Scots 
Greys. They went to Palestine with the Yeo- 
manry Division,.which retained its horses until 
the end of 1941, despite the constant exhorta- 
tion of Sir Winston Churchill that the division 
should be re-equipped with tanks. By early in 
1942 there were no horses left in the British 


Army, apart from those in pack transport com- 
panies, and the sole remaining mounted troops 
under British control were provided by the 
Burma Frontier Force. The Burma Frontier 
Force were the heirs to a long and distinguished 
tradition and in the circumstances it seems 
entirely appropriate that they can lay claim to 
having participated in the last cavalry charge 
in British Military History. 

The Burma Frontier Force was not one of 
the better-known Colonial forces maintained 
by the British Government before the war. 
It consisted of both mounted troops and 
infantry and was entrusted with keeping the 
peace on Burma’s frontiers. As such it had 
provided a number of British Officers with the 
opportunity to recoup their shattered finances 
and at the same time enjoy the occasional brush 
with the head-hunting tribesman armed with ¢ 
blow-pipe and poisoned arrow. It had certainl) 
never been envisaged that the Burma Frontie: 
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Force would be called upon to meet a first- 
class enemy in the conventional type of battle. 

The soldiers were recruited from most of the 
races of Burma, and there were in addition 
Gurkhas, Kumaonis, Sikhs and Punjabi Mus- 
salmans from India. The two latter were 
employed mainly in the mounted branch and 
officered by British Officers from the Indian 
Cavalry, detached for that purpose. They were 
mounted 6n the small but wiry Burmese pony 
and trained as mounted infantrymen. When 
Japan occupied Indo-China in 1941, and the 
threat to Burma loomed closer, it became essen- 
tial to expand the army in Burma. The 
mounted branch of the Burma Frontier Force 
was thereupon formed into a reconnaissance 
force, and split up into independent columns of 
about a hundred men strong. Each column had 
two or three British Officers and was numbered 
F.F.1, F.F.2, and so on. 


In the middle of March 1942, the British 
forces were halfway, both in time and distance, 
in their long withdrawal from Burma into 
India, and the 1st Burma Division was in the 
process of handing over responsibility for the 
Central Sector of the front to the Chinese Army 
commanded by the American General Stilwell. 
The division was then to cross the Pegu Yomas 
and join the rest of General Slim’s Corps, which 
was withdrawing slowly up the Irrawaddy 
valley. The Chinese army had already deployed 
well south of Toungoo, the main town in 
Central Burma, and the Burma Division had 
started entraining for its move to the west. 
The fog of war, as impenetrable perhaps in 
that first Burma campaign as in any other 
campaign in our history, hung thickly every- 
where and effectively masked the movements 
of the elusive but formidable Japanese. Rangoon 
was in their hands and they were probing north- 
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Mounted Sikh, attached to General Alexander’s forces in Burma, practising marksmanship during 


the Second World War. 


Indian cavalry served in the Burma Frontier Force 
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wards. Information about their movements 
was vital, but how was it to be obtained? The 
local Burmese were suspected of pro-Japanese 
sympathies, and the Japanese Air Force ruled 
the air. 

On the late afternoon of March 18th, 1942, 
there rode into Toungoo the three British 
Officers and one hundred sabres which made 
up Column F.F.2. Their’s had been a long 
march from the distant frontier with China 
and both men and horses were tired. There 
was, however, no time for rest. F.F.2 was 
offered to General Stilwell for reconnaissance 
purposes and that testy officer accepted the 
offer with less argument than was his wont. 
He promptly sent half the column off to the 
south, where they were surprised and routed by 
the Japanese the following night. The re- 
mainder, under Captain Arthur Sandeman of 
the Central India Horse, were ordered to move 
due east from Toungoo to the River Sittang, 
where they were to watch for enemy moving 
north. General Stilwell considered that the 
Japanese attack on Toungoo would come from 
two directions; the main thrust up the north- 
south railway line and road to Rangoon, and an 
encircling attack launched from the direction 
of the Sittang, twenty or thirty miles to the east. 
It was the latter possibility that worried him. 

Toungoo lies on a plain and the climate is 
unpleasantly hot by March. Sandeman’s route 
to the Sittang was to lead him along the southern 
edge of Toungoo airfield, which lies several 
miles to the north of the town. Beyond the air- 
field lay gently rolling country, intersected by 
deep nullahs and low ridges, and observation 
was made difficult by the heat haze and the 
dense clumps of /entana bushes that dotted the 
countryside. Away on the horizon, the thickly- 
forested banks of the River Sittang showed as a 
dark smudge against the copper sky. On the 
airfield itself the Indian 23rd Mountain Battery 
were busy digging-in among the airfield build- 
ings, and the Chinese were burrowing like 
worms all around Toungoo, but there was 
nothing to suggest that an attack was imminent. 
The Chinese regiment fifteen miles to the south 
had not reported any contact with the Japanese, 
and a large proportion of the 1st Burma Divi- 
sion was sitting patiently in a siding a mile west 
of the town and waiting for an engine to arrive 


to take it to the war. After the alarums and 
excursio: of the past few weeks, it seemed as if 
a lull had settled over the battlefield and war 
seemed far away. 

Captain Arthur Sandeman was one of those 
characters thrown up by the British Army from 
time to time who contradict the widely-held 
belief that all soldiers are cast in the same 
mould. He was a born cavalryman, with a pas- 
sionate love for horses, and it was always his 
contention that he had been born a hundred 
years too late; it was quite easy to visualize him 
sitting in Nicholson’s tent on the Ridge at 
Delhi, or scouring the Doab under Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse. He was an authority on 
Surtees, dressed in an extreme Edwardian 
fashion long before it became so sadly vul- 
garized, and took snuff. His last conversation 
with the writer on the morning of March 19th 
was to bewail the fact that he had left his hog- 
spear behind (shades of The Cavalry Fournal of 
1907!)—*‘ there ought to be quite a lot of pig 
between here and the Sittang,”’ he said. Then, 
after pausing to remark that he was riding the 
best polo pony in Burma, Captain Sandeman 
led his sowars off by half-sections, the bits 
jingling as they went and the dust-clouds 
hovering above their heads in the still morning 
air. It left an unforgettable memory in a war 
which was mostly between machines; so must 
the Guides have looked as they scouted ahead 
of “ Bobs ” on the way to Kandahar and the 
Imperial Light Horse as they scoured the veldt 
after Smuts and de Wet. We shall scarcely look 
upon their like again. 

We watched them go until the dust-cloud 
disappeared in the haze and the sound of the 
hooves died away. Although we were not to 
know it, it was the end of an era. The column 
skirted the perimeter of the airfield and then set 
off across the rough country beyond. It had 
only gone three or four miles when the two 
scouts reported a body of men digging trenches 
and setting up machine-guns on a ridge directly 
to their front. Since the position was well 
within our line of forward defended localities, 
Sandeman assumed that the troops must be 
Chinese. He searched the position through his 
field-glasses but they told him nothing; to the 
uninitiated there was little to differentiate the 
Chinese soldier from the Japanese. In most 
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essentials they looked the same and their 
uniform was almost identical. The column rode 
on peaceably towards them. 

They were well within machine-gun range 
vefore Sandeman suspected that he might have 
deen mistaken in his assumption. Even then, 
as the enemy rushed to man their defences, he 
still thought they might be Chinese since it was 
the Chinese habit to suspect everyone of being 
hostile until they had been ‘identified. He 
halted his men and rode out ahead on his own, 
calling out in English and Burmese that it was a 
British patrol. As he did so fire broke out on 
every side—the column had ridden straight 
into an ambush. 

Sandeman’s immediate reaction was to 
draw his sword and yell out to his trumpeter to 
sound “‘ The Charge.” Then he set his horse’s 
head at the enemy and was followed by about 
half his men, shouting as they did so the Sikh 
battle cry—Sat Sri Akal! The others, realizing 
the hopelessness of their situation, wheeled 
round and only drew rein when they clattered 


into the airfield buildings and informed the . 


astonished jawans of the Mountain Battery that 
the Japanese were present in force, and less 
than five miles away. It was as well that they 


Japanese troops, advancing on India, pass through a Burmese town 


did so because it gave the gunners time to man 
their defences and add to their laurels the 
stubborn defence of the airfield; throughout 
the next twenty-four hours they withstood 
attack after attack, fighting their guns over open 
sights, and protecting the dangerously open 
flank of Stilwell’s army. 

Sandeman never reached the enemy, nor 
did any of the brave sowars who followed him 
“into the jaws of death.”” His horse was killed 
under him and he died as he would probably 
have chosen to die with his sword drawn in his 
hand, and leading the last mounted charge in 
the long and glittering history of the British 
cavalry. With him fell several of his men, 
others were wounded and taken prisoner, while 
a few escaped and returned to tell the tale. It 
was but a minor engagement in a war that saw 
nearly a quarter of a million men go into 
captivity at Stalingrad, but it deserves com- 
memoration. March 19th, 1942, may in time 
become almost as historic an occasion in our 
military history as the Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava—the last cavalry charge 
in British military history—and like Balaclava 
it merits the same epitaph: c'est magnifique, 
mais ce nest pas la guerre ! 
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HEN BONAPARTE LANDED AT Alex- 

andria, he proclaimed to _ the 

Egyptians that he had come to 
punish the Mamluk beys. “ For too long,” he 
said, “‘ has this rabble of slaves, bought in the 
Caucasus and Georgia, tyrannized over the 
most beautiful part of the world; but God, on 
whom all depends, has ordained that their 
empire shall cease.” 

In speaking of the Mamluk ruling class of 
eighteenth-century Egypt as slaves, Bonaparte 
shared a general misconception. The word 
““mamluk” is the passive participle of an 
Arabic verb meaning “ to possess,” and it was 
characteristic of the Mamluk! class that their 
members—who included Bosnians and Greeks 
as well as men of Caucasian origin—normally 
passed some years of their youth as possessions 
of their masters. But they were not common 
slaves, who were called by a different name. 
Their servitude was temporary, and formed a 
period of apprenticeship to arms during which 
the mamluk adopted the Muslim religion and 
Turkish language of the ruling class and was 
trained as a cavalryman. His education, en- 
vironment and prospects were not unlike those 
of a page in medieval Europe. His training 
ended, he was formally emancipated, in token 
of which he allowed his beard to grow, and 
became a full member of the military aristo- 
cracy. At the least he could expect to be main- 
tained, rather like a medieval knight, on -the 
produce of an Egyptian estaie, while a mamluk 
of sufficient intelligence and ruthlessness could, 
if favoured by fortune, become one of the little 
group of men who were the real rulers of the 
Ottoman province of Egypt. 

There had been mamluks in Egypt long 
before the Ottoman conquest, and from 1250, 
when a Mamluk general defeated Louis IX’s 
Crusade and took the title of sultan, to 1517, 
when Selim the Grim hanged the last Mamluk 
ruler at the gate of Cairo, men enslaved, trained 
and emancipated in this way had governed an 
empire including both Egypt and Syria. 
During this period they had rendered no small 


1 T shall use the form Mamluk to signify the ruling 
class and the grandees who belonged to it, and the 
form mamluk for the recruit while still in his period 
of servitude. 


The “Cloud- 
Catcher” 


BEY THE GREAT 
OF EGYPT 


By occupying Syria and the Holy 
Places of the Hyaz,’Ali Bey sought to 
make Egypt the dominant power in the 
18th-century Arab world. His policy of 
expansion, which included an alliance with 
Russia, suggests some interesting 


modern parallels. 


By P. M. HOLT 


services to Islam. On the one hand, they held 
back the Mongol flood that in the thirteenth 
century over-ran the eastern Muslim lands. In 
“Cairo the Guarded,” Muslim civilization 
continued to flourish and Egypt acquired a 
cultural pre-eminence in the Arab lands which 
she has never lost. On the other hand, they 
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Mansell Collection 


"ALI BEY: engraving after a portrait by a Jewish painter 
resident in Egypt. The Mamluk leader’s two nick- 
names—*‘ the Cloud-Catcher ” and “‘’ Ali the Jinn ”— 
suggest his blend of soaring ambition and demonic energy 


completed the work of Saladin by restoring the 
political unity of Egypt and Syria, lost under 
his descendants, and by driving the Frankish 
rulers of the Crusading principalities from their 
lest enclaves on the coast. By the sixteenth 
century, however, the Mamluk empire was 
Ss. ffering from economic decline and its mili- 


tary science was obsolete. The artillery and 
infantry of the Ottomans, assisted by treachery, 
defeated the medieval cavalry of the Mamluks. 

The Ottoman victory meant the end of the 
Mamluk sultanate: it did not mean the end of 
the Mamluk class, nor the system by which its 
members were freshly recruited, year after year, 
from their homelands. The system preserved 
the vigour of the class, and, after a few genera- 
tions of Ottoman rule, made possible a revival of 
Mamluk control in Egypt. The original centres 
of Mamluk power under the Ottoman régime 
were certain of the great offices of state, mainly 
concerned with the fiscal and provincial 
administration, the holders of which held the 
Turkish title of bey. During the seventeenth 
century, however, Mamluk influence became 
apparent in the seven Ottoman regiments, 
stationed mostly in Cairo, which had been estab- 
lished shortly after the conquest as the perman- 
ent garrison of Egypt. The rank and file of these 
regiments in the course of a few generations 
became assimilated to the Egyptians and fol- 
lowed civilian occupations, retaining of their 
military status little beside the pay and privi- 
leges. The officers became masters of mamluks, 
or were themselves mamluks, placed in these 
positions by the beys as a means of extending 
their influence. The process was complicated, 
but by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the beys and the regimental officers were two 
parts of a new Mamluk ruling class, the amirs, 
or, to transfer a term from Cromwellian times, 
the “ grandees.” Nominally, the chief place 
in Egypt was held by the Sultan’s represen- 
tative, the Ottoman governor, who held the 
title of pasha and resided in the Citadel of Cairo, 
but the pashas of the seventeenth century 
fought a losing battle against the growing power 
of the grandees, whose permanent establish- 
ment in Egypt and control of the revenues and 
soldiery contrasted with their own brief tenure 
of office and impotence to command when they 
could not persuade. 

The Mamluk ruling class had one besetting 
weakness, a love of faction, which the Ottoman 
governors sometimes used to their own advan- 
tage. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the grandees and their mamluk retainers 
were divided into two great groups, the Qasi- 
miya and the Faqariya, each of which had its 
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From: ‘ Travels in Egypt and Nubia,” by F. L. Norden, 1757 


An early view of Caire, which Ali Bey and his followers entered in triumph on October 23rd, 1767 


supporters among the civilian population of 
Cairo and the Arab tribes of Egypt. The rivalry 
between the two groups had existed for some 
fifty years, occasionally resulting in interfac- 
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Egypt and her neighbours at the time of ’Ali Bey 


tional wars. It entered its final phase in 1711, 
when the head of the Qasimiya was killed in a 
faction-fight. In the following years, each 
group sought to exclude the other from power. 
After many vicissitudes, the Fagariya emerged 
victorious in 1730 and practically wiped out 
their opponents. 

Henceforward the Fagariya dominated 
Egypt, but their own unity soon disappeared. 
There were several rival ‘‘ households,” that is, 
mamluks linked by the comradeship of common 
servitude to one master, and by loyalty to that 
master and his successors. In the recurrent 
faction fights Ibrahim Kahya, head of the 
Qazdughliya “household,” won the upper hand 
and was recognized by the Mamluk grandees as 
premier amir for almost seven years until his 
death in 1754. The holder of this supremacy 
was known as shaykh al-balad, a title otherwise 
given in Egypt to a much humbler worthy, the 
headman of a village. After Ibrahim Kahya’: 
death another period of faction fights and poli- 
tical intrigues followed, until the rise of ’Ali 
Bey the Great, in 1760. 


II 


Of ’Ali’s early years, little or nothing is 
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known. He is said to have belonged to the 
Abkhaz, a people of the western Caucasus, and 
to have been brought as a boy to Egypt, where 
he was presented to Ibrahim Kahya. He thus 
had the good fortune to enter the service of the 
most powerful Qazdughli amir, and his own 
abilities enabled him to profit from his oppor- 
tunities. His Egyptian biographer describes 
him as vigorous, intractable and ambitious. 
Unlike many mamluks, he had no interest in 
amusements, but fixed his mind steadily on the 
attainment of power. His contemporaries nick- 
named him in Turkish Bulut Kapan, “ the 
Cloud-Catcher ”—with an implied comment on 
the insubstantiality of his prodigious ambitions. 
Another nickname, ’Ali the Finn, suggests both 
demonic energy and madness. An anecdote 
recounts how on one occasion the Mamluk 
notables met to consider the conferment of a 
command upon him, and the discussion was 
afterwards reported to him—such a one sup- 
porting his claims, another opposing them. 
“T will take command,” he replied, “ by my 


sword and not by the support of anyone!” © 


This self-confidence, which raised him to 
supreme power in Egypt, was in the end to 
betray him to his ruin. 

Both supremacy and defeat still lay far in 
the future when his master died in 1754. ’Ali 
was promoted to the rank of bey at this time, 
but at first did not play a prominent part in the 
intestine struggles of the Qazdughliya. In 1760 
a namesake of his, usually called ’Ali Bey al- 
Ghazzawi (Ali Bey of Gaza), was premier 
amir, but behind the scenes a great deal of 
influence was possessed by the senior member 
of the Qazdughli clan, a certain "Abd al-Rahman 
Kahya. Al-Ghazzawi determined to rid himself 
of this rival and, having set on foot a plot 
against "Abd al-Rahman, departed from Cairo 
in the summer of 1760 as Commander of the 
Pilgrimage.” His scheme, however, came to the 
ears of the intended victim, who promptly 
joined forces with the younger ’Ali Bey to oust 
il-Ghazzawi. Summoning a meeting of the 
Mamluk grandees in his house, ’Abd al-Rahman 
Kahya demanded of the company, “O ye 

? The Commander of the annual Pilgrimage- 
caravan from Cairo to Mecca and Medina was one 
of the great officers of state. To convoy the pilgrims 


‘arough the Arab tribes en route he needed a military 
force. Success in this office was a source of prestige. 


amirs, who am I?” They replied, “ You are 
our master and the son of our master, the head 
of our clan!” He then obtained an assurance 
that they would obey his orders and declared, 
“°Ali Bey shall be our amir and our shaykh 
al-balad. From this day the Divan* and the 
assembly shall be held in his house, and I shall 
be the first to obey him and the last to disobey 
him!” In this way the young Mamluk bey 
received the supreme position among his 
fellows. Investiture with a robe of honour by 
the Ottoman governor ratified the decision of 
the grandees. 

News of this coup reached al-Ghazzawi as 
he returned from the Hijaz. Recognizing that 
his cause was lost, he handed over the charge 
of the Pilgrimage to his subordinates and fled to 
Gaza, whence his name. This frontier-town on 
the borders of the provinces of Egypt and Syria 
was a frequent place of refuge. Some months 
later he returned to Cairo, where he died. 


III 

The new shaykh al-balad signalized his 
accession to power by raising one of his fol- 
lowers, Isma’il, to the rank of bey (1761) and 
marrying him to the daughter of Ibrahim 
Kahya. The marriage was the occasion of a 
sumptuous festival for the whole of Cairo. The 
Nile flood had turned the open spaces within 
the city into lakes and upon one of these a 
great floating platform was constructed, where 
the people could watch the performances of 
jugglers and other entertainers. Around the 
lake the houses of the Qazdughliya notables 
shone at night with illuminations and resounded 
with feasting and music. These festivities lasted 
for a full month, while ’Ali Bey received 
presents from the grandees and others who 
sought his favour, including the European 
merchants. At the month’s end, the bride was 
taken to her husband in a great procession 
through the city. Jugglers, cymbal-players and 
drummers were followed by the notables of the 
military and ruling class. Then came the bride 
in a coach, beside which walked ’Ali Bey’s 
mamluk treasurer, Muhammad, soon himself to 
be a bey, holding a staff of office. Other mamluks 


’ The Divan was the Council of State, attended 
by the Pasha or his representative and the great 
officials and officers. 
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followed, clad in mail, armed with bows and 
arrows, and carrying long spears. A Turkish 
military band brought up the rear. This bril- 
liant and extravagant display was not mere 
ostentation but a deliberate and successful 
attempt by ’Ali Bey to impress every rank and 
class in Cairo and its vicinity with his magni- 
ficence and generosity; it marks a stage ~. the 
growth of his prestige. 

In 1764 ’Ali Bey himself went to Mecca as 
Commander of the Pilgrimage from Egypt. 
His visit to the Hijaz was marked by a dispute 
with the governor of Damascus,’Uthman Pasha 
al-Sadiq, the ex-officio Commander of the Pil- 
grimage from Syria. *"Uthman Pasha, himself 
of mamluk origin, had been trained in the 
household of the ’Azm family, who virtually 
monopolized the governorship of Damascus 
during a large part of the eighteenth century. 
In Mecca and its vicinity the dominant power 
was that of the Hashimi family (from which 
the present king of Jordan is descended), and 
in the dispute between ’Uthman Pasha and 
’Ali Bey the Hashimi ruler inclined towards the 
former. ’Ali thus returned to Egypt with a 
personal grudge against both the governor of 
Damascus and the Hashimis. While in Mecca 
he had emancipated his mamluk treasurer, 
Muhammad, and on returning to Cairo he 
raised him to the rank of bey. It was customary 
for a new bey to be invested with a robe of 
honour by the Ottoman governor and, as he 
rode down from the Citadel, to throw silver 
coins among the crowd. Muhammad Bey, 
however, scattered a largesse of gold; an un- 
precedented act which won him the nickname 
of Abu al-Dhahab, “ Father of gold.” 

Muhammad was not the only one of ’Ali’s 
mamluks to be promoted at this time. He now 
felt strong enough to strike against his potential 
rivals. One of the proscribed was his former 
patron, ’Abd al-Rahman Kahya, who was sent 
under escort to Suez and thence to exile in the 
Hijaz. The expulsion of Abd al-Rahman filled 
Cairo with apprehension, but the incident 
passed off without disturbance. Another of the 
grandees, Salih Bey, who had been put in 
command of the escort which conducted ’Abd 
al-Rahman to Suez, was himself placed under 
the ban and taken to Rosetta, whence he escaped 
in the following year to Upper Egypt. 


At this time Upper Egypt was largely con- 
trolled by the powerful Hawwara tribe, whose 
chief, Humam, was virtually an autonomous 
ruler, maintaining himself in power by the 
adroitness of his relations with the various 
Mamluk factions. He now made an alliance 
with Salih Bey, who threatened the authorities 
in Cairo, since he was able to cut off the state 
levies of grain from the south. Hamza Pasha, 
the Ottoman governor, granted a firman for an 
expedition against Salih. The command was 
conferred on Husayn Bey Kishkish, like ’Ali a 
former mamluk of Ibrahim Kahya. 

*Ali’s suspicion of his comrades was now 
becoming more pronounced. He attempted to 
exile Kishkish who, on receipt of the order, 
abandoned the expedition and returned to 
Cairo with all his retinue. There he built up a 
faction among the grandees threatened by ’Ali 
Bey’s growing power. Suddenly, ’Ali found 


himself besieged in his house and abandoned by 
his comrades. He yielded to a show of force 
and in March 1766 was sent into exile in Syria. 
Kishkish and his chief confederate, Khalil Bey 
(also a former mamluk of Ibrahim Kahya), set 
out to resume hostilities against Salih Bey. 


When they had left Cairo, ’Ali and his retinue 
re-entered the city and took up residence in 
the houses of the absent grandees. Their 
object seems to have been, not to regain control 
of Cairo, for which their forces were insufficient, 
but to constitute themselves “ guests ” of the 
victorious faction and thereby force a recon- 
sideration of their treatment. The stratagem 
was successful. ’Ali was rusticated to his estate 
in the north, while Abu al-Dhahab and others 
of his retinue were sent to Upper Egypt. 
There the authorities in Cairo now recognized 
the de facto authority of Salih, and it was really 
only a matter of time before the two groups of 
malcontents combined against Khalil and 
Kishkish. 

Some months later, probably in March 1767, 
Ali himself arrived at Asyut, a principal town in | 
Upper Egypt, where he was joined by exiled 
mamluks and by Arabs of the Hawwara tribe. 
He began to negotiate with Salih, Shaykh 
Humam acting as a mediator, and finally 
the two former rivals swore an alliance on the 
Koran and the sword. ’Ali undertook, in the | 
event of success, to confer the governorship of 
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The head of the Sphinx at Memphis. 
have said to his intimates, ‘ 


Upper Egypt on Salih for life. Humam assisted 
them with men and money, and their combined 
forces began to descend the Nile towards Cairo. 

In Cairo Khalil and Kishkish exerted all 
their efforts to resist this threat to their power. 
In October 1767 a firman from the Pasha 
authorized the formation of an expeditionary 
force, which was financed by a levy on the spice- 
merchants. Kishkish commanded the expedi- 
tion, which was defeated on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, opposite Beni Suef. The troops of 
"Ali and Salih continued to advance. The 
Cairo faction broke up, many of its supporters 
deserting to "Ali Bey. On October 23rd, Khalil 
and Kishkish fled from Cairo, which was 
entered on the same day by ’Ali and Salih. 
Three days later the two allies had an audience 
of ‘he Pasha; ’Ali was again recognized as 
sho kh al-balad and his followers were restored 

‘reir old positions. 


IV 
“he restoration of ’Ali might seem nothing 
than a shift of power among the unstable 
luk factions, an episode that had many 
dents in Egyptian history. Yet to con- 


by F. L. Norden 


From: “ Travels in Egypt and Nubia,” 


*Ali was a student of historical works, and i is * si reported to 
The Kings of Egypt were mamluks like us . . . 


temporaries, whose opinions are mirrored by 
the Egyptian chronicler Jabarti, the rule of 
"Ali Bey seemed something different in kind 
from the authority previously exercised by the 
Mamluk grandees. In the severity of his pro- 
scriptions, in his conscious will to despotism, 
he exhibited a sustained and ruthless deter- 
mination that shocked and surprised Egyptian 
society. Jabarti speaks of him in the following 
way: 


***Ali Bey was established in the command and 
primacy over Egypt, and thereafter he manifested 
himself completely and possessed the territories of 
Egypt, the provinces of the Hijaz and the lands of 
Syria. He killed rebels and cut off opponents and 
dispersed those who feigned loyalty. He infringed 
established principles, shattered customs, ruined 
the ancient houses and annulled the rules which 
had been deemed right.” 


At the outset Ali was still threatened by 
Khalil and Kishkish, who had fled to Gaza and 
were preparing in their turn to march on Cairo. 
In the spring of 1768 they reached the Delta, 
plundered Damietta and then advanced to 
Mansura, the scene of Louis IX’s defeat in 
1250. A first force sent against them by 
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From: “ Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt,"’ by Baron Vivant 


Denon, |803 
Mamluk completely armed 


’Ali Bey was defeated and, in considerable alarm, 
he held a conference with the Ottoman governor 
and the notables, both military and religious, 
outside Cairo. The Pasha summoned all 
salaried members of the Ottoman regiments to 
present themselves in person for service or to 
pay a contribution in lieu. In May, a new 
expedition under Abu al-Dhahab joined with 
the previous force and besieged Khalil and 
Kishkish in Tanta. 
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Situated in the centre of the Delta, this 
town enjoyed a particular esteem because it 
contained the tomb and mosque of a famous 
Muslim saint, Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 1276), 
which formed a popular centre of pilgrimage. 
Here Khalil and Kishkish defended themselves 
until their ammunition was exhausted. Relying 
upon a safe-conduct, Kishkish went to the camp 
of Abu al-Dhahab to negotiate terms. There 
he was murdered. For a while his confederate 
sought sanctuary at the tomb of al-Badawi, but 
he was subsequently brought out under a 
promise of amnesty and shortly afterwards 
sent to Alexandria, where he was strangled. 

Having thus disposed of the last armed force 
of his opponents, ’Ali Bey went on to proscribe 
and exile his rivals, both great and small. The 
grandees of Cairo were dispersed to Upper 
Egypt, the Fayyum and the Hijaz. Salih Bey, 
to whoia Ali had bound himself with so many 
pledges, was assassinated in September 1768. 
’Ali also turned against those who had assisted 
Khalil and Kishkish. The hereditary custodians 
of the tomb of al-Badawi were deprived of office 
and their wealth was expropriated. But "Ali © 
had no intention of offending religious suscep- 


tibilities; he carried out extensive building 
works at Tanta and abolished the abuses that 


had grown up there. Forces were sent out 
against the Arab tribes, who had profited from 
the internecine warfare of the Mamluk factions. 
The greatest of the Arab chiefs and ’Ali’s own 
helper, Shaykh Humam, was defeated by Abu 
al-Dhahab in 1769, and with him died the 
supremacy of the Hawwara in Upper Egypt. 
’Ali was rapidly assuming the position of a 
sovereign in Egypt—a situation that could not 
fail to produce tension with Ottoman govern- 
ment and its representative in Cairo, Muham- 
mad Ragim Pasha. ’Ali Bey’s restoration in 
1767 had, as we have seen, been formally 
recognized by the governor. Again, in July 
1768, after his victory over Khalil and Kishkish, 
’Ali had received a messenger from the Porte 
bearing a letter, sword and robe of office. Three 
days later the Pasha himself had come down 
from the Citadel to dine with ’Ali Bey. At 
the end of November, however, the Pasha 
attempted to instigate a rising in Cairo and 
*Ali deposed him. He was brought down from 
the Citadel and lodged in the town while, ‘n 
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December, *Ali assumed the position of 
lieutenant-governor. This post had often pre- 
viously been held by a Mamluk grandee in the 
intervals of office between Ottoman governors, 
but it was rarely held by the premier bey. 
By combining the titular headship of the 
Egyptian administration with his practical 
supremacy as shaykh al-balad, ’Ali assumed in 
effect the powers of a viceroy. 

*Ali, nevertheless, retained the forms of 
dependence on Ottoman suzerainty. He sent 
gifts and horses to the sultan and chief men at 
the Porte, taking advantage of this opportunity 
to complain that the governor of Damascus, 
his old rival, "Uthman Pasha, was receiving 
and assisting refugees from Egypt. “Ali 
requested the removal of ’Uthman, but he 
received no satisfaction from Istanbul. Another 
Ottoman governor who reached Cairo in the 
summer of 1769 was deposed a few weeks later 
by ’Ali, who resumed the lieutenant-governor- 
ship. To contemporaries he seemed about to 
declare himself sultan of Egypt, an independ- 


ent monarch. It was known that he read his- - 


torical works and he is reported to have said 
to his intimates, “ The kings of Egypt were 
mamluks like us; these Ottomans took Egypt 
through superior force and the treachery of its 
people.” The memory of the two centuries and 
a half of the Mamluk sultanate that preceded 
the Ottoman conquest was clearly an inspira- 
tion to him. 

A curious incident at the end of 1769 showed 
the caution with which ’Ali Bey moved in this 
matter. Two of the traditional prerogatives of a 
Muslim sovereign are the mention of his name 
in the khutba, the bidding-prayer recited in 
the Friday congregational devotions, and the 
striking of coinage. One Friday when ’Ali was 
at prayer, the preacher reciting the khutba 
prayed for a blessing upon the Ottoman sultan 
and then upon ’Ali Bey. The implication was 
clear, and at the end of the service ’Ali sum- 
moned the preacher before him and demanded, 
“ Who ordered you to pray in my name from 
the pulpit ? Has it been said to you that I am a 
Sultan?” “Yes,” replied the shaykh, “ you 
are a sultan and I pray in your name.” ’Ali Bey 
made a great display of anger and had the 
preacher beaten for his temerity—but the next 
dav he sent him a gift of money and a robe. A 
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From: “ Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt,” by 


Mamluk in full dress 


Baron Vivant 
Denon 


similar ambiguity marked ’Ali’s attitude to the 
other sovereign prerogative; he struck an 
independent coinage, but still retained the 
Ottoman sultan’s name. 

Soon after the incident of the khutba, an 
opportunity arose for ’Ali to perform a service 
for the Ottoman sultan and at the same time 
to further his own ambitions. Two members of 
the Hashimi family had contended for the rule 
over Mecca, and the defeated claimant, the 
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A Danish traveller’s impression of the majesty of ancient Egypt 


Sharif Abdullah, sought the assistance of the 
sultan to regain his throne. The sultan, how- 
ever, had been content to pass him on with a 
recommendation to ’Ali Bey. He arrived in 


Cairo while ’Ali was still reducing Egypt to 
subjection, but by April 1770 the country was 


pacified, and ’Ali began to amass an enormous 
quantity of provisions and equipment to fit out 
a force for the Hijaz. Troops were enrolled— 
largely soldiers of fortune from half the Muslim 
world, Turks, Moroccans, Syrians, Druzes, 
Arabs of Hadramawt and the Yemen, Sudanese 
and Abyssinians. The main body set out under 
the command of Abu al-Dhahab in June. The 
first battle took place at Yanbu’, a Red Sea port 
of the Hijaz, where Abu al-Dhahab won a 
victory. He advanced on Mecca and defeated 
its ruler, whose palace was plundered by the 
victors. After establishing the Sharif Abdullah 
on the throne, the army returned to Egypt, 
leaving behind a Mamluk bey as governor of 
Jedda in place of the Ottoman pasha who had 
previously held that post. On Abu al-Dhahab’s 
return to Cairo, the grandees went out to await 
his coming and he entered the city in a great 
procession, receiving the salutes of the notables 
and the congratulatory odes of the rhymers. 


Although ’Ali Bey still preserved the forms 
of Ottoman sovereignty, he was in effect 
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absolute master of Egypt and suzerain of the 
Hijaz. Thus he controlled both one of the 
wealthiest provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
and also the Holy Cities of Islam. The short 
but victorious campaign in the Hijaz spurred 
him on to another military adventure—the 
attempted conquest of Syria. This region, 
comprehending besides modern Syria the ter- 
ritories now in Israel, Jordan and Lebanon, was 
in the eighteenth century divided into several 
Ottoman provinces, of which those of Aleppo 
and Damascus were the most important. ’Ali, 
as we have seen, had long been hostile to 
’Uthman Pasha of Damascus, but the campaign 
that he now set on foot cannot be explained 
solely by personal hatreds. He may well have 
been inspired partly by his historical reading, 
since the medieval Mamluk sultans had ruled | 
over Syria as well as Egypt. There were also 
strategic reasons for his action, since a conquest 
of Syrian territory would interpose a barrier 
shielding the Egyptian core of his dominions 
in the event of hostilities with the Ottoman 
sultan. A later and more successful ruler of 
Egypt, Muhammad ’Ali Pasha, was to be in- 
fluenced sixty years afterwards by a somewhet 
similar combination of personal, historical and 
strategic considerations. 

Moreover, at this time, circumstances 
seemed particularly favourable to "Ali Bey 
since the Ottoman power was doubly threai- 
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cned. An Arab chief, Shaykh Zahir al-’Umar, 
originating from Safad, had for many years 
been building up his authority in northern 
Palestine, and by his capture of the port and 
fortress of Acre, about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, had established a strong base for 
his power. He controlled a large strip of ter- 
rilory, centring on Acre and Galilee. His 
authority was recognized by the Porte, since 
he continued to pay tribute, but his relations 
with the governors of Damascus were uneasy. 
Knowing of ’Ali Bey’s hostility to "Uthman 
Pasha, Zahir wrote to him and the two con- 
cluded an alliance. This combination was the 
more serious since the Porte was at this time 
distracted by a far greater threat, a war against 
Catherine II of Russia. In July 1770 a Russian 
fleet had annihilated the Ottoman fleet at 
Cheshme and thereafter remained in the 
eastern Mediterranean to assist potential op- 
ponents of the sultan. ’Ali Bey got into com- 
munication with this new and powerful ally 
and is reported to have promised, in return for 
assistance, to give the Russians possession of 
the towns in the Arab lands. 

In November 1770, an expeditionary force 
under Isma’il Bey left Cairo for Syria. At Jaffa 
the Mamluk army was met by the sons of 
Shaykh Zahir, who accompanied it to their 
father’s capital at Acre. The combined forces 
then moved to a point south of Damascus on 
the pilgrimage-route to the Hijaz. Zahir wished 
to deliver an attack on Damascus, but this plan 
was opposed by Isma’il, on the pretext that to 
attack the pilgrims, assembled there for depar- 
ture, would incur the wrath of God. The real 
reason for his lack of enthusiasm seems to have 
been resentment at the bearing of the sons of 
Zahir. The allies withdrew to Jaffa, having 
lost their best opportunity of taking ’Uthman 
Pasha unprepared. The Ottoman governor was 
allowed to proceed to the Hijaz with the Syrian 
pilgrim caravan. 

haykh Zahir reported the curious behaviour 
of ‘sma’il to ’Ali Bey, who sent another strong 
for ce, commanded by Abu al-Dhahab, to his 
ass'stance. In conjunction with Zahir, the 
Me nluk armies overthrew Ottoman authority 
thr ughout Palestine and at midsummer of 1771 
the Egyptian capital was illuminated to cele- 
bra > their victories. ’Ali was now determined 


to take Damascus. He wrote to the notables 
and people of that city accusing "Uthman Pasha 
of oppression and failure to execute the Holy 
Law of Islam. The Mamluk army, he said, 
had come to purge Syria of him, to assist the 
Faith out of zeal for the Muslims. It is interest- 
ing to note that even in this letter, "Ali Bey did 
not formally break away from his allegiance to 
the Ottoman sultan; he entitles himself merely 
“ the former commander of the Pilgrimage and 
present lieutenant-governor of Cairo.” 
Meanwhile, ’Ali Bey was instructing Abu 
al-Dhahab to appoint Mamluk administrators to 
the conquered territories and to continue his 
victorious advance. Abu al-Dhahab, Isma’il 
and the sons of Zahir advanced on Damascus. 
In a battle outside the city, the Mamluks were 
victorious, ’Uthman Pasha fled to Homs and 
the people of Damascus surrendered to Abu 
al-Dhahab. ’Ali’s power seemed at its height 
when an unexpected setback occurred. With- 
out warning Zahir, Abu al-Dhahab suddenly 
decided to evacuate Damascus and conduct the 


_ Mamluk armies back to Egypt. Various explana- 


tions have been given of his action, and there 
may be something of the truth in all of them. 
The Egyptian historian, Jabarti, represents 
Abu al-Dhahab and his chief officers as being 
war-weary, the Syrian campaign having fol- 
lowed so soon on the fighting in the Hijaz. A 
Lebanese chronicler describes Isma’il as work- 
ing on Abu al-Dhahab, warning him that the 
Ottoman empire would overcome this crisis and 
would seek revenge upon its vassals in Egypt. 
’Ali Bey, he says, was a rebel against the sultan 
and his life was forfeit. Furthermore, he 
pointed out that the sons of Zahir treated Abu 
al-Dhahab with little respect—no doubt the 
frank manners of the Arabs seemed uncouth 
to the sophisticated and ceremonious Mamluks. 
Taking advantage of the presence in Damascus 
of some Ottoman officials connected with the 
Pilgrimage, Abu al-Dhahab and Isma’il assured 
the Porte that they were not rebels of choice, 
and that they were returning home. Volney, 
who travelled in Egypt and Syria between 1783 
and 1785, suggests that "Uthman Pasha himself 
sent an agent to Abu al-Dhahab and stirred him 
up against ’Ali Bey. 

The return of the expeditionary force to 
Cairo in October or November of 1771 had no 
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immediate repercussions, but a _ concealed 
hostility developed between ’Ali Bey and Abu 
al-Dhahab. ’Ali plotted against his former 
servant, who fled from Cairo in January 1772. 
As was usual, his arrival in Upper Egypt was 
the signal for the flocking of all sorts of mal- 
contents, including the remnants of the 
Qasimiya and Hawwara, to his standard. A 
force under Isma’il, sent out in February or 
March, went over almost entirely to him. ’Ali 
found himself deprived of his best men and in 
desperation appointed seven new beys, whose 
youth and inexperience was such that the people 
of Cairo nicknamed them “ the seven girls.” 
In a final clash with his rivals fought, like an 
earlier battle, opposite Beni Suef, ’Ali was 
defeated. He returned at nightfall to Cairo 
where he loaded up his treasures and, on April 
29th, 1772, fled to his old ally, Shaykh Zahir 
al-’ Umar. The next day Abu al-Dhahab entered 
Cairo, assumed the position of shaykh al-balad 
and, as a loyal subject of the sultan, withdrew 
’Ali Bey’s issue of coinage. 


VI 
When ’Ali Bey reached Jaffa, he was hospit- 
ably welcomed by Shaykh Zahir. Although he 


had been expelled from Egypt, he had no reason 
to think that the situation was permanently lost 
and in the meantime, with his retinue of 800 
Mamluk cavalry, he supported Zahir in his 
operations against the Ottomans in Syria. The 
allies wrote to ask assistance from the Empress 
Catherine, purchased the support of some 
Russian vessels anchored off Haifa and marched 
on Sidon, where a governor appointed by Zahir 
was besieged by Ottoman and Druze forces. 
Aided by a cannonade from the Russian war- 
ships, Zahir and ’Ali drove off the besiegers 
and relieved the town. Thence ’Ali marched 
southwards to Jaffa, which had tried to hinder 
his passage on his escape from Egypt. Jaffa 
fell in February 1773 and was placed under a 
governor, ruling in the name of Shaykh Zahir. 

Shortly after this, ’Ali began to prepare for 
his return to Egypt. It seems that he received 
letters from the grandees in Cairo urging him 
to come back and promising him assistance 


against Abu al-Dhahab. Shaykh Zahir’s 
minister urged him not to heed the letters; the 
similarity of their phrasing indicated that they 
were spurious, sent by order of Abu al-Dhahab 
in order to deceive him. But ’Ali rejected his 
advice, saying, “‘ These are the suspicions of a 
clever fellow, but I know my sons and my 
household better than you!” So great was 
’Ali’s optimism that he would not wait for 
600 men, promised him by the Russians, but 
set out with his mamluks and 1,500 Palestinians 
commanded by one of Zahir’s sons. 

Abu al-Dhahab, meanwhile, was preparing [| 
to meet him and encamped with his army at 
Salihiya, where one of the main routes across © 
Sinai approached the Delta. There on May | 
Ist, 1773, a battle was fought in which ’Ali was 
wounded in the face. He fell from his horse 
amongst his enemies, by whom he was brought | 
to the tent of Abu al-Dhahab. The victor came 
out to greet his former master and kissed his 
hand. ’Ali was taken to Cairo, where he was © 
given a palace for residence and doctors were | 
sent to treat his wounds. A week later, on May 
8th, he died, and in the circumstances it was | 
inevitable that suspicions of foul play should / 
arise. Abu al-Dhahab gave his corpse honour- 
able burial. 

None of ’Ali Bey’s Mamluk successors 
equalled him in absolutism or ambition. 
During Abu al-Dhahab’s lifetime, he retained 
the unquestioned primacy in Egypt, but on his 
death, while invading Syria in 1776, the old 
rivalries of the Mamluk grandees reappeared. 
Ultimately two of the beys, Ibrahim and 
Murad, combined to establish a power in Egypt 
that far overshadowed the nominal authority of 
the Ottoman governors. Their overthrow was | 
to come from an unexpected quarter. Early 
in July 1798 a messenger arrived at the house 
of Murad Bey with the news that a French force 
had landed at Alexandria. It was Bonaparte, 
whose expedition was to open t):e way to the 
Albanian soldier, Muhammad ’Ali Pasha. | 
Under Muhammad ’Ali the Mamluk class was § 
to be extirpated, while he himself was to 
resume, and in some measure to realize, the 
ambitious schemes of ’Ali Bey. 
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John Adams 
presents his 


credentials 


Two years after the end of the American 
Revolutionary War, “ traitor” and 
“ tyrant” met at the Court of Saint Fames’s. 
The interview between the first American 
envoy to London and King George III 
passed off with commendable civilities. 
Good relations between the two countries 
took much longer to establish. 


By H. PHILLIP LEVY 


“ They feel that they have behaved ill and that I 
am sensible of it”; JOHN ADAMS, from a crayo:t 
portrait by Saint-Mémin, about 1797 


From: “ John Adams and the American Revolution,"’ by 
C. Drinker Bowen. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1950 


“ 


a particularly difficult diplomatic mission. 

He was to present his letter of appoint- 
ment to George III and become America’s 
first envoy to the Court of St. James’s. The 
War of Independence had been over for nearly 
two years, but the bitter feelings it had caused 
on both sides of the Atlantic still persisted and 
left litle enthusiasm even for formal diplo- 
matic relations. Another six years were to 


[: 1785 JOHN ADAMS arrived in London on 


elapse after Adams’ arrival before England 
appointed an envoy to the United States and, 
had it not been for the pressing need of the 
former colonies for a trade agreement with the 
Uniied Kingdom, it is doubtful whether they 
would have taken the initiative when they did. 


John Adams was in France, on a mission for 
his country, when he was informed of his 
appointment to England. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, he became involved in the constitutional 
struggle over the taxation of the colonies and 
at an early stage urged separation from Great 
Britain. When secession became inevitable but 
the colonists hesitated to make the final break, 
Adams with passionate eloquence convinced 
Congress that “these colonies are, and of a 
right ought to be, free and independent states ” 
and that further parleying would be a waste of 
time. To him more than to any other man, said 
Jefferson, America owed its independence. On 
the outbreak of war he was excluded from the 
list of insurgents whom George III was 
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From: “ John Quincy Adams,” by Bennett Champ Clark. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 193 


The Adams Mansion in Quincy, Massachusetts; John Adams was torn in one of the two clapboard 
farmhouses, shown on the left 


prepared to pardon; nevertheless, he risked 
capture and execution when he sailed to Europe 
to enlist the support of France and raise money 
in the Netherlands to finance the struggle. 
** Atlas of the Revolution ” he has been called 
and the description is not inappropriate. 

Such was the man who at the age of fifty 
came to England to represent his country. The 
King to whose Court he was accredited was 
no less challenging a figure. The view the 
colonists had formed of George III was stated 
quite unambiguously in the Declaration of 
Independence, where he was described as the 
man who “plundered our Seas, burnt our 
Towns and destroyed the Lives of our People ” 
with the object of establishing an “ absolute 
tvranny.”” The meeting face to face for the 
first time of Adams the traitor and George III 
the tyrant, for as such they had regarded each 
other, was bound to be a dramatic one. 

Since the war the relations between the two 
countries had in no way improved. Soon after 


his arrival in England, Adams wrote “ This 
people cannot look me in the face, there is a 
conscious guilt and shame in their counten- 
ances when they look at me. They feel that they 
have behaved ill and that I am sensible of it.” 
Both countries accused each other of not 
observing the terms of the peace treaty. The 
British complained that the Americans had not 
compensated or restored the rights of the 
colonists who had remained loyal to the King 


during the Revolution and that they had & 


‘repudiated their debts to English traders. The 
Americans, on the other hand, charged England 
with continuing to occupy frontier posts in 
breach of the treaty, with failure to compensate © 
owners for the loss of their slaves and of treat- 
ing the Americans as foreigners in cutting 
them off from their vital trade with the West 
Indies. 

The situation that confronted Adams in § 
England would have demoralized the mest 
sanguine diplomatist. To make matters worse 
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tae loyalists and refugees strongly opposed and 
ceeply resented the establishment of an 
American Legation there. The government, 
however, privately made it known to Adams 
that they regarded his appointment as “ proof 
of a conciliating disposition.” 

On June Ist, some days after his arrival, 
Adams left his hotel—the Bath, on the site of 
which the Ritz now stands—and drove by 
carriage to St. James’s Palace to present his 
credentials. He was ushered into an ante- 
chamber already filled with Ministers of the 
Crown, Ambassadors, peers, Bishops and 
courtiers waiting audience of the King, who 
eyed him with unconcealed curiosity. Adams 
recalled the words of Lord Dorset, British 
Ambassador in Paris, “‘ You will be well stared 
at!”” Adams guessed that the people around 
him were speculating about how he would be 
received. The same thought was very much in 
his own mind and, despite an apparent self- 
possession, he was far from being at ease for he 
recognized that the future of his mission largely 
depended on the impression he made on the 
King who, as he knew, regarded the defection 
of the colonies as the great calamity of his reign. 
Adams was grateful when the Dutch and 
Swedish Ambassadors engaged him in conver- 
sation and relieved the tension of waiting. 


“ This At length the doors of the audience chamber 
re is a opened and the master of ceremonies called 
unten- “His Excellency the American Minister!” 


at they |) Adams entered the room and the doors closed 
of it.” behind him. He made the three customary 
of not obeisances on entering the royal presence; then, 
_ The Standing before the King, told him that the 
ed not United States of America had appointed him 
of the |) ‘their minister plenipotentiary. It was the desire 
e King of his country, Adams said, to cultivate the most 
y had & friendly relations between the King’s subjects 
s. The — md the citizens of the United States. He went 
ingland §j ©" ‘0 express the honour he felt at being the 
osts in) first American envoy at the Court and said he 
pensate fj Wo ld strive to restore “ the old good nature 
f treat- (2nd the old good humour between people, who, 
cutting though separated by an ocean and under 
1e West | diff rent governments, have the same language, 
2 sioilar religion and kindred blood.” 
ams in had struck exactly the right note, 
e most ining deference to the King with the 
s worse “gr ty expected of an equal power. “ The 
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King was indeed much affected and I confess I 
was not less so,” Adams said afterwards. When 
he came to reply, the King told him “I wish 
you, sir, to believe and that it may be under- 
stood in America that I have done nothing in 
the late contest but that I thought myself in- 
dispensably bound to do by the duty which I 
owed to my people.” He had, he admitted, 
been the last to consent to the separation, but 
now that it had come about he would be the 
first to meet friendship with friendship. He, 
too, hoped that language and blood would have 
their natural effect on the relations between 
the two countries. After some further civilities, 
the King indicated with a bow that the inter- 
view was at an end and Adams, as etiquette 
demanded, withdrew backwards. 

He hastened back to his hotel, where his wife 
Abigail was anxiously waiting his return. This 
remarkable woman, who cannot go unmen- 
tioned in any account of John Adams, was his 
partner and confidante, sharing and sustaining 
him in every vicissitude of his fortunes. She 


_ was utterly devoted to him—‘“ The early pos- 


session you obtained of my heart and the 
absolute power you have always maintained 
over it leave not the smallest space unoccupied,” 
she wrote to him after many years of married 
life—and had the greatest admiration for his 
qualities and his dedication to his country. Of 
Washington she once declared “‘ He ought to be 
immortal for who can ever fill his place”; she 
probably had the same conviction about John 
Adams. Her collected letters contain a vivid 
eye-witness account of the American Revolu- 
tion and the London of George IIT. 

Abigail listened eagerly to her husband’s 
account of what had taken place between him 
and the King. “ He talks of blood and language 
but he is a German! ” she commented caustic- 
ally. “‘ Does he speak with a German accent ? ” 
“No. His pronunciation is as distinct as ever I 
heard ” Adams told her. 

Abigail herself was presented a few days 
later and discovered “ The King is a personable 
man ”; she particularly noted his red face and 
white eye-brows. He was forty-seven at the 
time. To Queen Charlotte, however, who she 
thought adopted a patronizing attitude towards 
her, Abigail took an instant dislike. 

The fact was that the audience with the 
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Photo: The National Buildings Record 


ABOVE: No. 9, Grosvenor Square, 
London.” The inscription on a 
commemorative plaque reads: “‘In 
this house lived fohn Adams, First 
American Minister to Great 
Britain, May 1785 to March 
1788.” 


LEFT: “‘ Some years hence,” she § 
wrote, “‘it may be a pleasure to 
reside here in the character of 
American Minister, but with the 
present salary and the present 
temper of England no one need 
envy the Embassy.” ABIGAIL 
ADAMS by Gilbert Stuart, Boston, 
1804 


By courtesy of Mrs. Robert Homans 
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King had passed off unexpectedly well and 
ieft Adams greatly surprised by the friendly 
reception he had been given. “I may expect 
from it,” he wrote, “a residence less painful 
than I once expected.” Clearly George III 
was not the ogre America believed him to be. 
Likewise, the King must have been surprised 
to find Adams a rotund man of medium height 

ho might have passed for John Bull himself. 
Soon after his audience with the King, Adams 
called on the Foreign Secretary, Lord Car- 
marthen, who assured him that the government 
were sincerely desirous of cultivating the most 
cordial friendship with America and doing 
everything possible to dissipate every animosity 
that remained. But, despite this favourable 
beginning and the high hopes expressed on both 
sides, the obstacles in the way of immediate 
improved relations between the two countries 
proved insuperable. Soon Adams was writing 
to the American Secretary of State that, 
although he continued to be treated with “ all 
the distinction which is due to the rank and 
title you have given me, there is, nevertheless, 
a reserve.” Adams attributed this to a cooling 
off by the King; but the real reason was that in 
America confusion and conflict had developed 
among the States, and to the British Govern- 
ment Adams ceased to represent anything but 
disorder. He was too ardent a patriot, too 
impetuous and pugnacious, to be capable of the 
patience and tact the situation demanded. “I 
have a zeal at my heart for my country... 
which I cannot smother or conceal; it will burn 
out at times and in companies where it ought 
to be latent in my breast,” he confessed. He 
upbraided himself for not controlling his feel- 
ings better; but it was no use. “ I found the old 
warmth, heat, violence, acrimony, bitterness, 
sharpness of my temper and expression was not 
departed,” he had to admit. 

After spending three years in England, and 
making little progress in negotiating a trade 
treaty or achieving his other objectives, he 
asked to be recalled. Congress acceded to his 
request and expressed its thanks “for the 
patriotism, perseverance, integrity and dili- 
gence with which he hath ably and faithfully 
served his country.” 

Adams’s sojourn in England, despite his dis- 
appointed hopes, was not without compensa- 
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tion. Intellectually, the era was one in which 
his own accomplished mind found the fullest 
satisfaction. Listening to the debates in Parlia- 
ment, he was delighted as a politician by the 
polished eloquence of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan and 
Burke; as a lawyer, he followed with deep 
interest che trial of Warren Hastings, which he 
attended, and marvelled at its pageantry. 
Meanwhile, Abigail did not miss the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, 
of attending a performance of Sheridan’s new 
play The School for Scandal at Covent Garden, 
nor of being present at Westminster Abbey to 
hear Handel’s Messiah. Together with her 
husband, she explored the English countryside, 
parks and gardens. “‘ To walk in some of these 
places,” she wrote, “ you would think yourself 
in a land of enchantment.” On the other hand, 
they did not find the sanitation of London all 
that it might be: “ Just returned from Devon- 
shire with family,” Adams wrote to Jefferson 
in 1787, “‘ where we have been to fly from the 
putrefaction of a great city in the summer 
While they were in England, the 
marriage took place from the Legation of their 
daughter to Colonel Smith, the First Secretary 
of the Legation and former aide to General 
Washington. The salary Adams received did 
not, however, enable him to keep up the style 
of living of other foreign envoys. “‘ Some years 
hence,”’ Abigail wrote, “it may be a pleasure 
to reside here in the character of American 
minister, but with the present salary, and the 
present temper of England no one need envy 
the embassy.” 

When Adams left England, his career was by 
no means at an end. It was still to reach its 
peak when he succeeded Washington and 
became the second President of the United 
States. He died on July 4th, 1826, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, at the age of ninety-one. Abigail 
predeceased him by eight years. Had she not 
been a figure in her own right, she would still 
be remembered as the wife of John Adams, the 
mother of John Quincy Adams, the sixth 
President of the United States, and the grand- 
mother of C. F. Adams who, like his father and 
grandfather, was American minister at the 
Court of St. James’s, and himself only just 
missed also being President. 


Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are we!l known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 
Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 
drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers, with a long list of wines to their 
name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 
who strongly recommend :— 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 


A robust red wine from one 
of the smaller chateaux, with a 
full body and great character. 


BOUCHARD 
AINE* 


2k AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 
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Rich and heartening — that’s a GUARDS nip 
—the beer for men and women who 
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appreciate something rather special. 
You'll feel great on it. 


GUARDS ALE good and strong 


Brewed by HAMMONDS \HU8 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


MRS. JACKSON’S LETTER 
Sik, 

In your issue of History Today, July 1958, appears 
an article by Brian Farrell, ‘‘ Bellona and the Genera! : 
Andrew Jackson and the Affair of Mrs. Eaton.” 
May I call your attention to the fact that two quota- 
tions from a letter of Rachel Jackson on page 475 of 
that issue are probably a forgery. They are taken 
from Augustus C. Buell’s biography of Andrew 
Jackson; and Buell has been exposed as a fraud. 
(See my article, “ Augustus C. Buell, Fraudulent 
Historian,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, October 1956). This particular quotation, 
in fact, is one which I sought to verify, and it appears 
to have been a fiction of this most accomplished 
hoaxer. 

Incidentally, I felt that tHe article was most 
interesting and generally sound. 

Yours, etc., 
MILTON W. HAMILTON, 
Senior Historian, 
The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York. 


Mr. Farrell writes : 


I am grateful for news of Mr. Hamilton’s article. 
Buell’s reputation as biographer is certainly shady. 
I derived the quotation from Marquis James: 
Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a President (Indianapolis 
1937), p. 18 and note 8. It also occurs in Frederick 
Austin Ogg: The Reign of Andrew Jackson (Yale 
U.P. 1919), pp. 68-9. As the letter does not appear 
in Bassell’s Correspondence of Andrew Jackson 
(Washington 1926-35), I was reluctant to accept it. 
Then, the quotation appeared in the most recent 
authoritative study of Jackson’s nomination: Charles 
Grier Sellers, Jr., ‘“‘ Jackson Men with feet of Clay ” 
(American Historical Review, LXII, 3, April 1957), 
p. 540. Mr. Hamilton does not appear to have taken 
the matter up with Mr. Sellers, although the latter 
uses this quotation on a point of timing. However, 
there seems little doubt that (a) Rachel Jackson did 
not relish her husband’s presidential ambitions; 
(6) she worried about his health and well-being; 
(c) Jackson’s nomination was discussed by Eaton, 
Carroll and Campbell. 


MUNICH 
Sir, 

When reviewing Boris Celovsky’s book on the 
Munich Agreement, Mr. D. C. Watt makes a sur- 
prising attempt to whitewash the reputation of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. According to him, Mr. 
Celovsky is wrong to explain Munich and its conse- 

es by the naiveté of the then Prime Minister. 
‘hamberlain, we are told, was forced to yield to 
yan demands, knowing the reluctance of the 
1 nions to enter a war and the pitiful state of 
n’s defences—for which, however, he must be 
it least partly responsible. ‘‘ He was,” Mr. 
writes, “‘one . . . of those who felt that the 
cause in the Sudetenland was by no means 
nough to justify risking a war. It is in this light 
hamberlain’s unwavering determination not to 
olved in war . . . must be judged.”” But does 
ot rather support Mr. Celovsky’s charges ? 
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Whether the Czech case was good or bad is beside 
the point. (Was the Polish case in 1939 good enough ?) 
The Czechs did not threaten the peace of the world. 
Hitler did. Instead of trying to restrain the possible 
aggressor, Mr. Chamberlain only encouraged him. 
As he wrote in his private papers, he “‘ didn’t care two 
hoots whether the Sudetens were in the Reich, or out 
of it,” and he “‘ got the impression that here was a 
man (Hitler) who could be relied upon when he had 
given his word” (Feiling: The Life of Neville 
Chamberlain, p. 367). Does this not betray lack of 
sound judgment? Mr. Watt is right in saying that 
only the joint firm determination of London, Paris 
and Moscow to stand up to the aggressor could have 
encouraged Hitler’s generals to overthrow him. 
Yet we know today that Chamberlain’s blind accept- 
ance of Hitler’s demands nipped in the bud a 
conspiracy of the German generals which could have 
saved the world from disaster. 

Yours, etc., 
J. W. BRUEGEL, 
21 Connaught Drive, 
London, N.W.11. 


Mr. Watt writes: 


I havé long been an admirer of Mr. Bruegel’s 
comments on the contemporary British scene for 
the Austrian Press. But I am sorry to say he has not 
understood my point. I am not trying to “ white- 
wash” Chamberlain. I do not believe that either 
whitewash or tar-and-feathers are adequate media 
for painting an historical picture. My point is that 

mberlain’s actions are not to be explained by 
tagging the label “‘ naive” to them. And I do not 
believe that to construct a causal explanation for a 
set of events that depends on this kind of character- 
analysis is to write or understand history. In any 
case the label is inappropriate. 

By ignoring the end of a paragraph, Mr. Bruegel 
has sought to make me explain Chamberlain’s 
attitude only by his feeling that the Czechs had a 
weak case. This was not my intention. Chamberlain’s 
impression of Hitler has often been quoted out of 
context. It did not determine his policy over Czecho- 
slovakia until he had already gone so far that he 
could not get back. It is an ex-post-hoc rationaliza- 
tion of his conduct, like his far more deplorable talk— 
to my mind—of “‘ peace with honour,” and his 
winking at the German behaviour on the boundary 
commission after Munich. But the weakness of the 
Czech case was basic not only to his own thinking 
but to that of his British and Dominion colleagues. 
Why fight a war in which Czechoslovakia will be 
overrun, great sacrifices needed, and the Empire 
split, when at the end of it one could not in justice 
restore Czechoslovakia in its pre-war form? ‘The 
Dominions Statesmen were quite clear on this. 
Hertzog said as much in May 1937 at the Imperial 
Conference. Had Neurath come to London in June 
1937, the bilateral Anglo-German negotiations that 
were the stuff of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy 
would have begun then. 

As to the contrast between the Czech and the 
Polish case, this has of course nothing to do with the 
question. The occupation of Prague had convinced 


(continued on next page) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NAPOLEONIANA 


MY DEAREST LOUISE. Edited by Baron Palmstierna, 
268 pp. (Methuen. 25s.) 

NAPOLEON AND MLLE. GEORGE. By Edith Saunders, 
21s.) 

y J. B. Morton, 191 pp. (Barker. 


TALLEYRAND. By Duff Cooper, 322 pp. (Grey Arrow 

Books. 

There is no final portrait of Napoleon yet. 
Important new material continues to be discovered, 
and the first two books of the selection under review 
show him from a side which, like the other side of 
the moon, has hitherto remained hidden from the 
spectator. As a human being, Napoleon is still 
obscured by the legend, the anti-legend and the 
contemporary confusion between him and _ his 
appalling imitators. Nor is it only books that add 
new perspectives to the picture: the last days of 
Hitler’s Berlin throw into sharp relief the greatness 
of the Emperor’s renunciation after Waterloo which 
saved Paris. Similarly, Bertrand’s Cahiers de St. 
Héléne, only recently brought to light, corrects Lord 
Rosebery’s version of the last phase in many import- 
ant respects, while the first two books of this little 
selection show him from a very unexpected side 
indeed. 

Both books are concerned with Napoleon’s 
relationships with a woman. My Dearest Louise 
consists of letters written to him by the Empress 
Marie Louise during the campaign of France and 
the abdication crisis of 1814; the correspondence 
peters out as he “rules” in Elba and she meets 


Count Neipperg. The letters show the Habsburg 
Princess completely caught in the arresting spell of 
the Emperor’s personality. Timid in everything else, 
she loved him with unreserved ardour, regarded 
—- as so completely his that she made, in fact, a 
press when with their son, the King of Rome, 
ae was left behind in Paris to rally a wavering 


LETTERS (continued) 


world opinion, in a way that no amount of argument 
would, that Hitler was not merely violent and un- 
scrupulous in his pursuit of the righting of German 
wrongs but bent on conquest. Even then Chamber- 
lain tried to build up a coalition to restrain Germany; 
and found himself deserted by the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Bruegel’s letter is a characteristic example of 
the dangers of playing “‘as-if ”’ with history, without 
taking all the factors presént into account. He thinks 
that if Chamberlain had been firm, the generals 
would have combined to overthrow Hitler. The 
courage and determination of those who planned the 
conspiracy is not in question. But would the others 
really have acted ? 

Chamberlain felt that the main effect of taking a 
stronger line would not be to restrain Hitler but to 
enrage him, to divide the Empire and to weaken 
Britain’s own position irretrievably. It is “ naive ” 
to believe that he could have taken any other view, 
or that any leader in a democracy and a Common- 
wealth can plan a foreign policy in which the avoid- 
ance of war depends on the possible outcome of a 
conspiracy. 


capital round the threatened dynasty. She did nct 
really understand what was required of her. The 
Emperor, in the midst of fighting Europe with 60,000 
men, had to send detailed instructions governing her 
public as well as her least significant private activities. 
This he did with unfailing gentleness, courtesy and 
affection, and she in turn remained unquesticningly 
loyal to him, surrounded though she was by poli- 
tical seducers mostly engaged in arranging their 
own survival. It is very tempting to speculate what 
the Empress Eugénie could have achieved given the 
opportunities of 1814, or Marie Louise, given half 
the intelligence and courage of Eugénie. The tigress 
of 1870, however, had to flee from Paris on the day 
after the debacle, while the lamb of 1814 was gently 
shepherded away to Rambouillet and offered no 
resistance to that fatal evacuation. No word of 
reproach came from the Emperor: and presently a 
deserted man wrote from an empty room at Fontaine- 
bleau commiserating with “the prisoner of Ram- 
bouillet ” for being forced to receive visitors like 
Tsar Alexander or the King of Prussia. Earlier, 
Napoleon had hoped to use his wife’s Habsburg 
connections for dynastic ends; Marie Louise, taking 
her cue, had tried hard enough to obtain help from 
her father, the Emperor of Austria. She failed once 
more, and as Napoleon was being taken south to 
embark for Elba, he wrote in unaffected honesty of 
the demonstrations against him on the way... . 
Thereafter the letters show how Marie Louise’s love 
was being strangled by the hands of Metternich and 
his experts; she bites back and struggles, and then 
one day she has forgotten it all. The impression 
that stays in the mind from these letters, also only 
recently discovered in some forgotten room in 
Stockholm, is that of Napoleon’s genuine humanity, 
the warmth and gentleness of his affection for this 
brainless young woman who was the mother of his 
son. Such mortal stirrings he permitted to transcend 
his interests—and even his ambition. 


With Mrs. Saunders’ excellent book on Mlle. 
George, the actress who for a time was Napoleon’s 
mistress, we enter on a very different period of the 
great epic—the bright dawn. Mlle. George, or 
Georgina, met the First Consul in 1803, but was 
dropped by the Emperor some time in 1806 (she 
had been indiscreet when, terrified by one of his 
epileptic fits, she summoned help in the middle of 
the night). Without a trace of bitterness or resent- 
ment she remembered him in after-years for “ his 
grace and tact . . . it was impossible not to be fas- 
cinated and drawn towards this man. He made him- 
self humble for my sake. He was no longer the 
Consul. He was a man in love, perhaps, but it was a 
love without violence or abruptness.” It was an 
intoxication without vulgarity or triteness. Georgina 
remained staunchly Bonapartist under the Restora- 
tion, wore violets and mourning and was hissed off 
the stage as the “ Corsican widow.” The age of 
Victor Hugo and Dumas pére gave her an exciting 
mew career, but as France declined towards the 
Second Empire she, too, lost her power and her 
beauty. “‘ Swollen and bloated hideously,” wrote 
Charles Dickens, who saw her act in the eightcen- 
forties, “‘ every stage-conventionality she ever pic ked 
up (and she has them all) has got the dropsy too.’ 
Enormous, infirm, obscure, and penniless she lied 
as late as 1867. Mrs. Saunders’ narrative holds the 
reader’s attention unflaggingly to the end, and tiuere 
is much incidental information on the French thes tre, 
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and on Napoleon’s love of the dramatic art, that is of 
g:eat interest. If only the author had been as original 
aid intelligent about general matters as she has 
been about her principal theme and characters! 
Unfortunately, wien she writes about the Napoleon 
o: history she makes do with the dustiest clichés. 
What seems to have happened is that Georgina’s 
lover one day went out and caught megalomania. 
In that mood he set out to invade England and 
“ murder a lot of men.”” And so on. Mrs. Saunders 
describes all that concerns Georgina with so much 
taste and perception—why be second-hand about 
the Empire ? 

The remaining two books deal with important 
men in the Emperor’s immediate entourage. Marshal 
Ney was the ideal soldier for the wars of the natural 
frontiers, but out of his depths in the more complex 
warfare of the later Empire. The political complica- 
tions set going by the Restoration of the Bourbons 
confused him further, but his trial for treason in 1815 
and his execution turned him into a heroic martyr 
who haunted France’s never tranquil memory for 
generations to come. Mr. J. B. Morton has given us 
a concise and lively study of Ney’s extraordinary 
life-story, including a very moving account of the 
Marshal’s super-human performance on the retreat 
from Moscow. Personally, I disagree with Mr. 
Morton over Ney’s conduct in the Waterloo campaign, 
which strikes me as one of the highest order, un- 
successful only because the Emperor and his Chief 
of Staff did not give proper support at the crucial 
moments; I for one do not believe that in June 1815, 
Ney “ was no longer the Ney we know.” Rarely, I 
should have thought, has he been more the Bravest 
of the Brave. This controversy is not likely to be 
settied while Thiers, Houssaye, Madelin and other 
legendaries continue to be read in the old way. The 
legend feeds on ruined reputations and so remains— 
a legend. 

Finally, Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand is among us 
again in the shape of a paper-back. Launched on its 
new career with a somewhat gawky blurb (“ Intrigue 
was his life-blood and . . . he never abandoned it ”’) 
this book is, nevertheless, bound to give much 
pleasure and inspiration to new readers and old 
friends. Duff Cooper clearly thought that in order to 
make his hero’s gifts and achievements appear in the 
most brilliant light, it was necessary to be patronis- 
ing about Napoleon. One does not see the necessity. 
Still, there is no question, as Sir Harold pap 
wrote so many years ago, that this biography is ‘ 
deliberate work of art.’ 

HAROLD KuRTzZ. 


JACOBEAN BUSINESS 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS UNDER JAMES I: LIONEL 
CRANFIELD AS MERCHANT AND MINISTER. By R. H. 
Tawney, 325 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 
40s. net.) 

A new book by Professor Tawney is an event to 
celebrate. This one began its evolution in the 1930’s, 
was intended after the war for a modest career with 
the Economic History Review, expanded until it 
threatened to engulf the Cotswold countryside under 
a c.aos of typescript that only Tawney could .create 
an’ then sort out, and is now a volume hardly less 
important than Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
to «ll who would understand and argue about the 
sixicenth and seventeenth centuries. Cranfield 


would be a magnificent subject for anyone with a 
notion of how biography can be turned into history: 
it is a gift from the gods that a huge collection of 
manuscripts should have survived from the one 
man who rose to the top both in commerce and in 
the service of the Stuart crown. But no other author 
could havé used them to lead his readers on so 
delightful and revealing a backstage tour of the 
commercial and political scenes. All of them, once 
they have learnt to keep their breath and bearings 
while enjoying the rugged ascent of a Tawney 
sentence, can revel in the colourful pictures. In 
Germany, Cranfield’s factor watches with mounting 
anxiety as the Merchant Adventurers’ fleet becomes 
due, noting the political gossip, the weather, the 
dates of the great fairs, and the wavering prices. 
Another, in the “‘ universal emporium of the Nether- 
lands,” grumbles at his master’s warnings to 
“meddle with no unvendable wares.”” In London 
Cranfield and his kind quarrel and intrigue over the 
Great Farm of the Customs, “‘ the starch lobby, and 
the dye-woods racket.” Syndicates of old associates 
manipulate the chances offered by the Crown’s sales 
of lands and rectories. News of the difficulties of a 
Yorkshire landowner is seized upon and, with the 
help of a few loans to him at ten per cent, one more 
manor, with tithes and coalmines, falls into the 
hands of the men of business. 

With the skill that turns these snippeis of eco- 
nomic history into evocative literature, there goes 
the familiar mixture of precision and diffidence in 
statistical assessments and in the restatement of 
essentials. There are passages that will long be 
quoted, and some no doubt disputed, on the structure 
of European trade, international payments and 
exchange, above all on the “‘ much-bedevilled topic ” 
of the role of the state in the economy. The “ busi- 
ness aristocracy,” closely integrated in itself, was an 
exclusive one: it borrowed from the layman, but 
kept him out of the game. But the game was shaped 
by the existence of a government in need of money, 
yet in control of economic privileges and regulations ; 
and between the Crown and the business syndicates 
there crept the “ parasitic intermediary ’”—minister, 
favourite or courtier—whose takings had to be 
deducted from what came in. The Crown’s methods 
of collecting and anticipating revenue necessarily 
blurred the distinction between private enterprise 
and public service, and it is surprising that Cranfield’s 
transition from one of the farmers of the customs to 
their Surveyor General, and thence by steady ascent 
to Lord Treasurer, was so rare a phenomenon. It 
needed patronage; but for once it was “ merit” 
that brought the patronage. Cranfield believed that 
the state could be saved—that by getting into the 
Exchequer all that was due, and seeing that it was 
well and honestly spent, he could balance the 
accounts. For a moment he did. But he knew that 
lasting success meant cutting off the parasites from 
the King’s irresponsible generosity. To get away 
with this would need both guile and tact, and Cran- 
field admitted that tact was not his strong point. 
The men whose interests were threatened by good 
government destroyed him easily. It would be rash 
to suggest that with more subtlety in handling his 
enemies he could have made Stuart government 
work. He hoped that Parliament would vote money 
once it could see that it would not be squandered 
among the favoured few. But Parliament was not on 
his side: demands for wider access to power would 
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not be silenced by more efficient use of it. Banished 
from power himself, he lived to see the failure of 
later reformers, and the flight of the defeated King 
at Naseby. 

The life and its setting might easily have been a 
subject for a hack or a cnarlatan: we can rejoice that 
they have been handled by one who has been for 
half a century among the finest of historians. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


UNIFYING GERMANY 


THE EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE GERMAN QUESTION, 
1848-71. By W. E. Mosse, ix + 410 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 50s.) 

The unification and rise of Germany have 
affected the whole course of European history as 
much as the rise of Russia in more recent days. 
Together with the corresponding decline of France, 
the rise of Germany inaugurated a shifting of the 
centre of gravity in Europe to the east and completely 
upset the balance of power on the Continent. 
Although much research has been done on the 
history of Germany between 1815 and 1914, and a 
vast number of monographs and biographies shed- 
ding light on some aspect of the problem has been 
published, there is unfortunately no satisfactory 
history of Germany in the nineteenth century; and 
the great work of Franz Schnabel remains a torso 
confined to the first decades of the century. 

Dr. Mosse’s book sheds new light on the story of 
Germany’s unification from a particular angle: that 
of the reactions of the great powers to “‘ the German 
question,”’ especially those of Britain and Russia. 
He proves conclusively that there is no justification 


for the view “‘ that the German nation had to fight 
its way to unification by ‘ blood and iron ’ against the 
opposition of a jealous and hostile Europe.”’ On the 


contrary, “‘ the basic British attitude was entirely 
favourable to the consolidation of Germany.” 
Russia equally “‘ was essentially well disposed to- 
wards the political and military consolidation of 
Germany.” Indeed, in the light of later events, it is 
of great interest to find Lord Halifax writing to 
Queen Victoria on August 29th, 1870: “ The 
sovereigns of Germany and its people will have every 
reason to be grateful to him (1.e., the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia), and England in common with 
all Europe will benefit by the creation of such a 
power, ruled in such a spirit, as will, by God’s bless- 
ing, arise out of the present confusion.” 

His opinion was echoed by the Queen on the same 
day when she praised, during the Franco-Prussian 
war, the conduct of the Germans: “ who look on it 
as a holy war to obtain once and for all the means of 
living at peace. They take it in the most serious light 
and they suffer fearfully—but it is the cause of 
civilization, of liberty, of order and of unity, which 
triumphs over despotism, corruption, immorality 
and aggression!” And in Russia the same senti- 
ments were expressed by a conservative official who 
remarked: “‘ that France had long played a leading 
part in Europe and had wielded great power; but 
that she had made such bad use of her advantages 
that it was not to be regretted that the preponderance 
to which she had held so much should now pass to 
a power which shewed so much greater ‘ sens poli- 
tique ’ and that the final eclipse of France would be 
no European calamity.”’ Thus it was largely due to 
the ettiondes adopted by Britain and Russia that 


Bismarck was able to unite Germany without having 
to fear any intervention; otherwise, the story migh: 
have been very different. 

Dr. Mosse has assembled a great deal of materia: 
from printed sources and from many archives; bu 
he omits to relate the details of the diplomati 
exchanges of the time to the internal events in th: 
countries in question—an approach which wouk 
have made his story more interesting and woul 
have given it a more general appeal. He devotes : 
single paragraph to the Prussian military reforms of 
the 1860’s and the resultant conflict between the 
government and parliament, adding: “‘ It is a remark- 
able fact that comparatively little has been written 
about what are undoubtedly the decisive years in the 
history of modern Prussia~Germany.” 

It is a pity that Dr. Mosse has not attempted to 
make good the deficiency, which would have made 
his narrative more comprehensible. Again, when 
discussing the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany, he reports that Bismarck in December 
1870 informed the British representative that 
“* Germany would take Alsace and a part of Lorraine, 
including Thionville and Metz,” without even 
mentioning the fact that there was disagreement 
between Bismarck and the generals about the seizure 
of Metz. Clearly, Bismarck did not mention this 
disagreement to Odo Russell; but that should not 
prevent the historian from discussing the issue. 
With regard to the famous Ems telegram, Dr. Mosse 
merely says (in a footnote) that “ the importance of 
the telegram in provoking the war is not perhaps as 
great as has sometimes been supposed ”’; and Bis- 
marck’s responsibility for the outbreak of the war is 
only mentioned by implication. It seems regrettable 
that Dr. Mosse has interpreted “‘ diplomatic history ” 
in so narrow a sense and has refrained from dis- 
cussing the more general issues and from painting 
with a wider brush. 

F. L. CaRsTEN. 


KING JAMES IV 


KING JAMES IV OF SCOTLAND. By R. L. Mackie, 

300 pp. (Oliver and Boyd. 25s.) 

Mr. R. L. Mackie in his study of King James IV, 
has attempted to do two things: to provide a com- 
prehensive political narrative of the king’s life and 
reign, and to set his hero against the background of 
the Scotland of his day. For the first, Mr. Mackie 
has drawn largely upon the printed records of state, 
Scottish and English, and on the sixteenth-century 
historians. His use of these authorities is scholarly 
and meticulous; there are few uncertainties in the 
narrative—though the reader may wonder, for 
instance, how and when the scheming De La Motte, 
who had (p. 239) sailed for France at the beginning 
of June 1513, returned to die at Flodden in September 
(p. 269). 

The central source for Mr. Mackie’s broader 
canvas is the poetry of the so-called “ Scottish 
Chaucerians.” Here the author ventures successfuliy 
into literary criticism, in addition to demonstrating 
the narrow and precarious social basis of this bricf 
flowering. The unhappy reign of the king’s murdered 
father, James III, may have been more formative 
than is usually acknowledged, but Mr. Mackie's 
conclusion that the whole movement was backwarc- 
looking and medieval, rather than “ Renaissance ” 
seems a fair one. 
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Some of the limitations of the book are deliberate. 
The preface warns us not to expect a constitutional 
study, for which we are referred to the works of the 
late Professor Hannay. Although understandable, 
this limitation is still a real one. It makes it difficult 
for the non-specialist reader to assess the importance 
of such constitutional details as emerge from the 
political narrative. A survey of the institutions of 
government and of the financial resources of the 
crown would have helped to put the whole reign in 
better perspective. Scotland’s international import- 
ance was not based on her own strength, but on the 
contemporary political situation in Europe. When 
the Tudors were at best minor participants in the 
struggle of Habsburg and Valois, the Stewarts could 
hope to be no more significant. The Flodden 
campaign was a needless tragedy, but it was partly 
the product of an over-estimate of Scottish strength 
which was shared by more than her king. To blame 
James for failing to change old attitudes in a new 
situation is perhaps unrealistic. Mr. Mackie has 
some wise words in his postscript to Flodden, and 
his whole book would possibly have gained from a 
clearer demonstration that more than the Marriage 
of the Thistle and the Rose was needed to transform 
the relations of England, Scotland, and France. 
It took the Reformation and the tortuous kingship 
of his great-grandson James VI to achieve that. 

There is another consideration. Oue of the great 
difficulties in any study of late medieval Scottish his- 
tory is the wide gulf between the theoretical and actual 
strength of the crown. For long periods the reality of 
power rested with the territorial nobility. Some out- 
line of the landed possessions, the family connections 
and the personal characters of the more important 
nobles would throw the background to the king into 
sharper relief. Where this is attempted, as in the 
case of the Western Highlands, the result is a shade 
disappointing, but it might well have been tried for 
the nobility as a whole. Sometimes the extravagant 
character of the central figure of the story can be 
merged into the background. Thus, the annual 
pilgrimages to the shrine of St. Duthac at Tain were 
medieval in their conception, but not unrelated to 
reality. Not only was the collegiate church of St. 
Duthac a creation of the murdered James III (in 
1487), but it lay in the important earldom of Ross, 
lately surrendered by the Lord of the Isles. The long 
journeys across the Mounth into the turbulent North 
can hardly have been without their importance in the 
unceasing task of controlling an as yet imperfectly 
disciplined kingdom. 

Within its limits, however, this is a study which 
may well become definitive. Its use of contemporary 
sources is felicitous, and it communicates something 
of the excitement and vitality of the age, and a great 
deal of the strange and ambivalent character of the 
king who died at Flodden. Mr. Mackie is to be 


congratulated. 
R. J. ADAM. 


PREHISTORIC WESSEX 


RCHAEOLOGY OF WESSEX. By L. V. Grinsell. 
fethuen. 42s.) 
i> the study of visible field monuments are to be 


THE 


foun | both a source of pleasure and an exercise in 
_ cal imagination—of more immediate appeal to 
e 


udent of early times than archaeological text- 
or can hope, or are intended, to provide. To 
Writ: a guide-book to such field surveys, however, 


is a complicated undertaking, demanding technical 
knowledge of the whole field of early history as well 
as its regional details; a flair for topography that can 
be acquired only by long experience and a feeling 
for the countryside; an imaginative judgment of 
archaeological facts and probabilities; and, not least, 
a sense of humour. We have been most fortunate in 
finding two admirable guides in recent months— 
Gordon Copley, whose Conquest of Wessex and An 
Archaeology of South-East England display the 
enthusiasm of the expert amateur, and now the 
professional master, L. V. Grinsell, with The 
Archaeology of Wessex. 

The value and techniques of field survey, and 
the methods of eliciting archaeological evidence 
without excavation, could not be better illustrated 
than by one who is their acknowledged master. 
They form one of the basic sources of archaeology, 
in which the contributions of Aubrey and Stukeley, 
of local antiquarians of all walks of life, of Crawford 
and Phillips as well as Copley and Grinsell, are of 
fundamental importance. The Archaeology of 
Wessex will not merely make historical sightseeing 
in Wessex more enjoyable and informative but, by 
stimulating sharper observation, should undoubtedly 
reap a rich reward of future discoveries, especially 
at the hands of the enthusiastic amateur. Profes- 
sionals, too, would profit from leaving their studies 
and excavation trenches to indulge more frequently 
in field survey work; it is a cure not only for 
““Museum Feet” but also for the occupational 
disease of “ Specialization Blindness.” 

Wessex must always hold a special place in the 


A Major Biography 
David 
Garrick 
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hearts of prehistorians and historians alike. Its 
monuments are overshadowed by Avebury and 
Stonehenge; its archaeologists by Aubrey, Stukeley 
and Pitt-Rivers; its poets by Hardy. Throughout 
later prehistoric times it was the metropolis of 
Britain, if not of north-west Europe. Though it 
lost its pride of place with the shift to the south-east 
during the Belgic and later periods, it remained a 
centre of Celtic culture, with Arthur symbolizing 
its greatness, and later produced the jewel of Alfred’s 
kingdom and the birth of the English nation. To 
share Grinsell’s intimate knowledge of its monu- 
ments and traditions is a privilege warmly to be 
welcomed. His advice on which monuments to visit 
and which to avoid, the archaeological details of 
them and their contents, his. summaries of their 
wider historical context and literary and folk-lore 
associations, are all excellently and informally 
presented. The range of the book includes palaeo- 
lithic caves, burials of all periods, sacred sites, pre- 
historic and Roman field systems, roads and settle- 
ments, Iron Age hill-forts, Roman towns and Saxon 
dykes. The author’s own special field—Bronze Age 
barrows—is slightly overbalanced; but we may count 
this gain, for here, in particular, we can watch the 
expert at work. The bibliographical references and 
gazetteers—brief and of general application in the 
body of the book, and detailed and exhaustive in 
the appendices—the maps, figures and plates, are 
all admirable; and the list of museums containing 
Wessex material will doubtless be very welcome. 

Archaeologically, the period-summaries are up 
to date but, being subordinate to the main purpose 
of the work, are somewhat sketchy and in places 
confusing—especially the period and culture phases 
of the Iron Age. It would perhaps have been worth 
including a caveat against the assumption that con- 
ditions in Wessex necessarily reflect the prehistoric 
pattern of Britain in general. These background 
summaries apply specifically to Wessex, and are not 
intended to provide an outline of British prehistory. 

Finally, the author paints a vivid picture of the 
disasters, lost opportunities and achievements of 
earlier antiquarian activities, as well as the results 
and potentialities of modern and future develop- 
ments in archaeological technique. But, above all, 
he stresses the dangers to which field monuments are 
exposed under modern conditions—a threat to an 
unique heritage that has already suffered enough, 
and one which can be preserved and extended only 
by constant vigilance. The future of the archaeo- 
logy of Wessex, and elsewhere, will partly lie in the 
hands of those who read this book. 

STANLEY THOMAS. 


“ SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS ” 


BANKERS AND PASHAS: INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND 
ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM IN EGYPT. By David S. 
Landes, 354 pp., Illustrated. (Heinemann. 30s.) 
In 1949 Professor Landes discovered in the 

cellars of the Bank of France over one hundred letters 

that had passed during the decade 1858-68 between 
the international banker, Alfred André, a member of 
the “‘ haute société protestante”’,and his associate, 

Edouard Dervieu, private banker to the magnificent 

spendthrift Ismail, Viceroy of Egypt. Using these 

as the core of his narrative, Professor Landes has 
written a book that is partly an economic history of 
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mid-nineteenth-century Egypt and partly a concise 
history of European international finance in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

This monograph gives dramatic precision to the 
phenomenon of “ imperialism” at one stage in it: 
development, and provides a richly documented case- 
study illustrating the effects of Western economic 
and technological superiority on a primitive society. 
For Egypt was a strategically placed but undeveloped 
rural slum, that unfortunately happened to be 
dominated by a financially corrupt and not very 
competent ruling clique. The great Mehemet Ali 
had never lost control over the hundreds of “‘ Franks’’ 
whom he knew were essential to his programme of 
modernizing the Egyptian state and the Egyptian 
economy. (The curious reference to the presence 
of over a hundred “ British natives ” in the Alex- 
andria of 1843 on page 87 is presumably a slip for 
“ British subjects.””) But when his powerful and 
efficient hand was removed in 1849, trouble began. 
His successor, Abbas (1849-54), although more 
xenophobic, encouraged British enterprise in Egypt 
but only reigned for five years. Under Said (1854- 
63), French interests became predominant again and 
Alexandria boomed in common with many of the 
Eastern Mediterranean ports at this period. The 
East took increasing quantities of cheap, machine- 
made cottons from the West, which in turn had an 
insatiable appetite for raw cotton and wheat. In the 
Eastern Mediterranean of the 1850's, the rate of 
interest on the best security ranged between twelve 
and twenty per cent, provided that Western 
merchants and finance houses were prepared to take 
for granted the low level of commercial morality of 
the area and to shape their tactics accordingly. 
In addition there was de Lesseps’s great unfinished 
enterprise of the Suez Canal. 

Mehemet Ali had fostered fine cotton growing in 
Egypt, but his harsh methods of agricultural taxa- 
tion had hindered its expansion. Under the milder 
administration of his successors the acreage under 
the crop increased rapidly in time for both merchants 
and landowners to benefit from the cotton famine of 
1861-5. Thousands of disreputable (and some less 
disreputable) speculators and contractors rushed 
from all parts of Europe to the “ Klondike on the 
Nile,” eager to make quick fortunes and retire to less 
disease-stricken surroundings. 

Ismail, who had already done well out of sugar 
and cotton as a landowner, succeeded as Viceroy in 
1863. He had grandiose ideas for Egypt’s future, 


ideas that the cotton boom did nothing to deflate. 9 


To say that he was financially generous in his dealings 
with Europeans is a wild understatement. Between 
his accession and 1876, the national debt rose from 
£3} millions to £91 millions. Profiting by his posi- 
tion as private banker to the Viceroy, the optimistic 
Dervieu over-extended his resources and was caught 
in the crash of 1866. Although he was soon dropped 
by Ismail in favour of his rival, Henry Oppenheim, 
Dervieu cannot be written off as a failure, because he 
salvaged a fortune of five million francs from the 
wreck. 

Professor Landes handles his exciting but un- 
pleasant story with skill and understanding, and in 
spite of the Gallicisms, colloquialisms and occasicnal 


platitudes that disfigure his style, his book will prove J 


an indispensable source for the study of European 
Overseas investment in the nineteenth century. 


W. H. CHALONER 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


CICERO, by E. Badian. The following numbers of 
History Today contain articles relevant to this period, 
with suggestions for further reading: June 1952, 
November 1953, August 1954, September 1955, 
October 1955, June 1956, February 1957 (required 
reading on the social background!), March 1957, 
April 1958. Nearly all the works of Cicero are avail- 
able in the Loeb Classical Library ; likewise Plutarch’s 
Life of Cicero, Appian’s Civil Wars and Dio’s Roman 
History. Cicero’s life is the subject of the best work 
of popular scholarship (in Roman history) in our 
generation: H. J. Haskell, This Was Cicero (New 
York, 1942). Syme’s The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 
1939) is the basic learned work on the period. 


"ALI BEY OF EGYPT, by P. M. Holt. Little informa- 
tion on eighteenth-century Egypt is easily accessible 
in European languages. The following are four works 
devoting some space to ’Ali Bey. C. F. Chassebouef 
de Volney: Voyages en Egypte et en Syrie (1787 and 
later editions) translated in English as Travels 
through Syria and Egypt (1787 and later); G. Hano- 
taux (ed.): Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne (Paris, 
1931) Tome V, L’Egypte Turque, by Henri 
Dehérain; Précis de l’histoire d’Egypte (Cairo, 1933) 
Tome III, L’Egypte Ottomane, by Etienne Combe; 
H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen: Islamic Society and 
the West, Vol. I, part 1 (1950). 


JOHN ADAMS PRESENTS HIS CREDENTIALS, by H. 
Phillip Levy. The Works and Life of fohn Adams, 
9 vols. (1853), edited by C. V. Adams. This is not 
only a biography but includes his official corre- 
spondence, state papers and political writings; J. T. 
Morse: John Adams (1885); C. V. Adams: The 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife (1876); 
Daniel Webster: Discourse in Commemoration of 
John Adams (1826). 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS, by W. L. Warren. 
Editions of the chronicles in the language in which 
they were written are cited in the footnotes. Several 
of the principal sources are also available in transla- 
tion: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, transl. G. N. 
Garmonsway (Everyman’s Library, 1953); The 
Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, transl. T. Forester 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 1854), also by J. 
Stevenson in Church Historians of England, vol. iv, 
pt. iu (London, 1856); William of Malmesbury’s 
Chronicle of The Kings of England, transl. J. A. Giles 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 1883), also by J. 
Stevenson: Church Historians of England, vol. iii, 
pt. i (London, 1854), and partially in English His- 
torical Documents, vol. ii, ed. D. C. Douglas & G. W. 
Greenaway (London, 1953), 293-3. There are many 
other accounts in chronicles of some interest but no 
historical value. Abstracts from them will be found 
discussed by E. A. Freeman: The Reign of William 
Rufus (Oxford, 1882), ii. 325-43, and appendix SS. 


First Earl of Durham, Ed. Sir C. P. Lucas, 
(Oxford, 1912); Chester New: Lord Durham 
ord 1929). 
} = PARTITIONS OF POLAND, by L. R. Lewitter. 
mbinski, ed.: Documents relatifs a V’histoire du 
ime et troisiéme partage de la Pologne, vol. I 
mly one published); J. Fabre: Sranislas- 
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BRITISH ESSAYS 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by H. C. Allen and C. P. Hill 


* For our 350th birthday the British who started 
it all have presented us with a handsome present. 
No one interested in American History will want 
to “ overlook’ this book.” — 

Washington D.C. Times Herald. 


30s. net. $6.00 


NOW TRANSLATED 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN EGYPT 
IN THE DAYS OF 
RAMESSES THE GREAT 


Pierre Montet 


“*The author is a reputed authority on his sub- 
ject, who knows well how to present the result 
of scientific research in a very readable form. 
The whole production of the book is excellent.” 

—Economist. 


35s. net. $8.00 
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BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS? 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL BOOKS 
REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
IN ‘HISTORY TODAY’ AND 
ALL OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


* That’s what I call quick service— 
I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m. and 
the book (although it was out-of- 
print) reached me by the next 
morning’s post.°— 

A Customer's Letter. 
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CONTENTS 


in the February issue will include 


LORD ROSEBERY, PRIME MINSTER 
by Fohn Raymond 


MONGOLIA 
by Charles Bawden 


JOHN OF GAUNT’S GRANDE 
CHEVAUCHEE 
by Colonel A. H. Burne 


MARQUESS WELLESLE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
INDIA 


by A. S. Bennell 


THE SOVEREIGN’S PRIVATE 
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by George Curry 


LOUIS RIEL AND REBELLION IN THE 
CANADIAN WEST 
by George Woodcock 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 


Further Reading 
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Auguste Poniatiowski et l’Europe des lumiéres (Paris 
1952) (the last word on the subject for a long time to 
come); O. Forst-Battaglia: Stanislaw August Ponia- 
towski und der Ausgang des alten Polenstaates (Berlin, 
1927); D. Gerhard: England und der Aufstieg Russ- 
lands (Munich, 1933)s Chapter VI, “‘ Das Russian 
Armament (1791)” Haiman: Kosciuszko, 
Leader and Exile (New York, 1946); J. Rutkowski:, 
“* Les bases économiques des partages de l "ancienne 
Pologne,”’ Revue dhistoire moderne, VII, 1932, 
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